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The last page of my work was completed; 
and, seated at my breakfast table, 1 anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the devil, whose dis- 
continued cry of " more copy" would, I had 
fondly imagined, release me from typographi- 
cal tyranny, and restore my mind to its ahiinst 
forgotten independence. But, in tlie most 
humble stage of society, and more particu- 
larly amongst those who are rash enough to 
protrude their literary labours on tlie public 
attention, there will be found a continual 
clingiog to "tlie pomp and circumstance of 
empty life," and a sacrifice of substantial 
enjoyment to mere form. I confess that I am 
not without my weakness in this particular, 
and felt the greatest anxiety to impress on 
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the expected imp a due notion of the dignity 
and importance of literature. 

To this end I purposed to receive my visitor 
with that lofty sort of condescension with 
which inflated greatness sometimes quenches 
the contempt it feels on the approach of an 
inferior. 

My dress, or rather my uiidreiB^, ** for that 
I wore no cdett/'^ consisted of the ordinary ha- 
Inlimenls in which the despised tailor at once 
disfdaj^ tb'advantag^ the griu^es df the human 
form, and conceals its defects ; the place of 
my excepted garment was supplied' by an 
ample cotibn dressing^ gown, disjposed in a 
gracefiil drapery, which served, while it con- 
cealed the deficiency of my riglit fbbt, to dis- 
play the red morocco slipper which' adorned 
my lefl ; and tlius, with my body reclined in 
an attitude expressive of patronage and con- 
ciliation, I calmly awaited the arrival of the 
most humble attendant of the printing oflice . 
My wife having arranged with mathematical 



9mm%i^j fti^^es of tl^e ,tu?e^^t ,iaW^ 
sat on the opposite side,, g^od huf^uQjurodjjf 
^fieyifig,:^^ aiHi G^ whiqh, in.th^p^y-. 
f||bl^ssni()f :ife,uatHr^, had utterly spoile4/[j| 
lj94J^9pgkrQf jMroAjra tt^refuj/' upset the tam^yj 
Gtfimd ogmy twa^daqghter3, and s^t a cup pjf 
coffee over my last sheet of paper. Anot^e^, 
tiiJKiD, „p9rha{)s> the lajtter circumsi^nce might 
\mfie rufQed n^e ; biit I had then an object to 
aehiev^^and I-sim[dy content^ myself ,wi|i3^ 
looking fiteraly^ 8^t pooi;fpuss ; wliich, by thft 
by^ 9dde^ a de^er shade of solemnity to t[ie 
gmve.dignity which had previously goyern,e4 

, X h^d jyst taken up.my js^copd cup o^qqff^ 
wil^bi theusdQntipn pf coayeyin^ 
ba¥iK»ge t^my lipft^ wjiw, my actior^ wa^ 
wriaetedr.fey a loud kn^clopg at the.pjire^ 
dopn , I conf^^ it startled.me ; the,uat8^(:]i^ 
liquifl ffeUL from my h|and j iny wife> ala^^d,^ 
Imlti^sQedklQi^ewifiAq ^recan^oh> 

^m», ii , wfaik^tb^ caVd§ jfrparticipat^ ip wi^ 



%#)^^ ^npg oil th^ 66&) aiid, 'mth eipdcted 
bj|ck, looked eanie6% towards the parlouip 
dooTi ifod swore as earnestly as she looked. 
To recovw xixy self-possession was the work 
of an instant. ^^Good heavens V exelamied 
]^ /^ is it nsuial, my dear, for the devil to come 
i^th a double knock ?' "^ ^ It is not the devil/' 
r^ui^ied my wife; ^^thet* dtt^ two—" 
^^ Devils, my dearr ^^No, fWends;" and 
(*fr' f i*ttei» conVet^ wSs interrnpted by 
tite entraidft'df Mr. Ca^ tod Mt. Placid. 

How btftfsMe so^s^er o«i» ciipe^6ttil^tetn<ies, the 
riCefr of hospifcafiir^ shoiM he^et ht viol^ited. 
Qhairs were placed ; and the ufdWl eerefnony^ 
o£'6iiqdiiriilg whefhier our* fnMids prefeit^d 
Qfl|ke<>r tei^; if tbelakle^^^ 
S^ was duly obs^ved, and the conversation 
bj^c^aine gi^^!al ; . untii a sneaking single tB^ 
at the door announced the arrival of anothe^^ 
visitor— reader, it wifts the devil himsdf--. 
the very devil for whose tipproach I had waited 
witb so mitfdbi impatience; he had brouglit 



tl#£iMy?ibidd^idre'a^$#'pag«b dfpi^fiiir^ 
tttfytfittfla'lftTea^i'tecottptetfe. "'WhatT* 
es^kristed l^acid, *ttoied Sutter?" **Akf 
ifly fii«id,^«aid'CAVft, "add what sdBjeet Im^ 
ydlldhH»^?** *ATGryfeHf otte,'*8ai«iI, "if 
yMitv%plea«se6y(!^D^der my eotriypittaufts-<^ 
the stage-»^he «$raraa-»the art c^actuig--- 
itt shoi^t, i h^e Bitex&pted to stew the q«ia^ 
fiotttioild i^ce^iaary to form a great actc^'^ aiid^; 
— ^ " Yoti have done wrDng/' roctfed Oml ; 
^^ why^ don't you know that the town hanbeen^ 
already mundated tviEh wc^bi (MfofeMmg^ til6.^ 
ch^^f&tf icapey and d^nigtt of the (me youpno«^ 
ptdM^aad thkt yon wiB hervi^ t(y contend ingcdiail^ 
a hMt of olerter men, who mSly forthen^ owi^ 
iirtendBt^^ fyutt fbni littkr work to pieces, depre^^ 
dijte itis nlerits^ttndexpoiseitS'&idtsi^iH^tbid^ 
th#HitttigBitycfferitica!cei»n^ Wfflitiwif 
b*i8a, Mp. Placidr 
' P/4drf,*^IiHittbifabIy; 
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• 4t^^^'«*^Bdt fiurelyy Mir. Placid,^ you ^^ciil 
ijlow me to obsene^ tfattetheM' 8t31 mkyhe^ 
points which have hitherto been overlooked Kyi 
my talented cotemporaries. " Th«^ may be 
ideias on the subj^t^ which^ though good in 
tbiamisetves, have been suffered to lie dormant; 
smd I do think, .with gome confidence, that 
the {NToper arrangement of an Essay on the 
siudbgect, would yet givcan author a feir chance 
of: success; at least, such is the impressicm 
on-my mind : do you not think it correct, Mr. 
Placid? 

. ;3Piicai*---UnquestionabIy. • 

^ . CaviL — Unquestionably ! Why^ man, if 
yOiV^ only i;ake time to,oonsider the matter, you 
vil0notfindit altogether so/^iinquestiona- 
fc^/' 'We have tjreatises. in abinubaoe o^ 
Afe drama; have xve. not theiitrical maga^ 
ziiies-aiid inqilisjitors, dramatic histories of all 
i^bits^ criticisms of all sorts; . daily ^ MieeUy^ 
monthly, and quarterly; you are mistaken, my 
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ject has been unfortuoaitely/ diosen-r-hait it 
not, Mr, Placid? »/ 

AtUhm>:'^'iS\it raidy/ yon/ \vitt aUow^ thi^ } 
may b^e^^etiaUed iff so /vdd^ so an4)fe a^ fidi^i 
to discovercsome latent' beautb^ > whicb have 
been pas^i by otheilB ; you^iviUdbO'idlaw 
that^ if 1 p]X)dttee butone strtkiDgiinipitessioii 
on the mkids of my readers, which did noi 
previoi»sly e]dst5 h shall effect^ at l^ast^Bomd 
good^ and that my workiviU notr be fafield as 
altogether useless- ; will yon not allaw that> 
Mr. Placid?* 

P/aiDitf^— ^-Undoubtedly . . 

Cavil. — Latent beauties ! nonsense. Itdl 
you plainly that the subject has been ex- 
hausted, and your attempt will be decried as 
the act of one, who, from a pitiful amMtinii) 
has endeavoured to impose on> the public 



tiQii4u(ld reoehr^ opmioD^aiid those ^wbo. |k>8- 
•Ms no ^inmi at all; aad yet>.if €sa<^.«f 
tiM»e dttM9 income MMdouft iri: 1^ 
jQ^^ftUs Uttie'iwork, hawererjdbe fc^mer 
may depreciate its merit, and the latter ac- 
^esoe id ibmi opimons^ aooe ivill bsLve xnoie 
liNPTeDt<»ase4^«ejoi€eiiient than 

THE AUTHOR. 
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" First follow Nature, and your judgment frame, 
'^ By her just standard, which is still the same ; 
" Unerring" Nature, still divinely bright, 
** One clear, unchangM, and universal light." 

POPE. 

— — ■ ' ^ — "»♦» — 

Among the many arts, which should nevar 
be exercised but by persons who ai'e happy 
in a variety of natural accomplishments, there 
are few, to the excelling in which they are 
more essential, than to Actors, whether in 
Tragedy or Comedy. 

The Actor is expected to delude the ima- 
gination, and to affect the heart ; but in order 
to his attaining perfection in this difficult 
task, nature must have been an assistant to 
him in a particular manner. 

It iK essential to our being naturally pleased 
with theatrica^^presentations, that the per- 
formers, to wh|Ma the principal characters are 
assigned, keep uplhe illusion ; as it is fiom 
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them we are to expect what is to move and 
affect us. 

These performers, therefore, more than all 
the rest, ought to be selected from per&ons, 
whom Nature has particularly favoured. 

In enquiring what are the natural endow- 
ments immediately necessary to performers, 
we shall endeavour to discuss several prefimi- 
nary points, which have not hitherto been 
properly or sufficiently explained, and thence 
proceed to enquire what are the qualifications 
necessary to particular actors. 

An actor cannot absolutely excel in his 
profession without a good understanding ; we 
frequently hear those who pretend to be the 
best judges of dramatic performances, declare, 
that many of our principal actors, who have 
obtained a general and not wholly undeserved 
applause, are still deficient, or but slightly 
gifted with under^tending. 

But it will require no very great depth of 
Qoquiry, or force of reasoning, to be enabled 
to prove, that th^ actors, whom these critics 
would assail, ha.ve more sense than they have 
t]buB discernment to distinguish in them. 

it is no easy matter to avoid the allowing 
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good understanding, even to lliose who excd 
in arts that are ma^ely mechanical ; and surely 
the accomplished actor, if he has no other 
title to it than that of being such, ought not, 
in evw-banded justice, to be denied the same 
concession. 

Is it possible that a man in a series of dif- 
f^"^ characters, can always command our 
applause, if he fias not a just and distinguish- 
ing comprehen^on, to give him at ail times, 
and always with propriety, tiie necessary ad- 
monitions for his just deportment, under 
every circumstance, of every one of them ? 
Indeed, if he has not a nice discernment, an 
aqute undarstanding, to perceive the just 
affinity (^things, and the dependencies of the 
inddenta in one or the other, we shall in vain 
look for excellence in such an actor ; for this 
must ever be the ^lirecting needle that points 
out the invariable pole both to the author and 
actol*. It is not Plough to ^ititle a performer to 
our a{^lause, that he rem^nbers every^ strik- 
ing incident, every beauty in his part ; it is 
equally necessary that he distinguish the true, 
the exact mann^, under which every single 
beauty must be represented. 

62^ 
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It is not sufficient that he knows how to 
raise the passion ; he must also know how to 
raise it by just rules, and to assign it its pe- 
culiar bounds and extents, according to the 
degree, the circumstance, the nature of his 
part requires, below which it must not sink, 
and beyond which it must not rii^. 

It is requisite tliat his figura.be in general 
good and proper for the stage, and that his 
face can pourtray the changes of his mind ; 
after this, we shall be displeased with him if 
his person be not always in proper attitude^ 
and shall be dissatisfied even with the expres- 
sion of his countenance, if it do not regu- 
late itself under every circumstance not only 
to the passion, but to the degree of the pas- 
sion it is to describe. It is not only essential 
to his success that he never let a passage 
which he delivers lose the least part of its 
force, or of its delicacy, in his speaking of it ; 
when he has given it all the requisite justice 
imaginable, he must add to that all the graces 
that a studied delivery and natural action can 
bestow on it. 

.^ The ac^r is not to content himself with 
following his author strictly and faithfully, 
but in all situations he must assist and sup- 
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porthim; he most not oolj ki»v horv to 
give tlie proper eipteanon to evcrr psssage, 
or Jmadqit, the anthor faM tfarami imo im 
part, but he mitft fieqMOlhr add anr «tte»: 
aad not only execute, bat create gace^ 

A start, a gesture, nay, a mere aileatioB. 
properly employed, are oftea of as happjr 
cdSactas a brifl&uot piece (^ wit in cotnedT. or 
anoUe aenttment in tiagedy ; a peculiar ea- 
4knce in tbe voice, w a bare panae, jodiciooshr 
introdaced, have elicited, and vnll more 6e» 
quently elicit applause than the moat rtriidng 
situation the anthor may hare placed him in. 

The art of exciting the paMons in an an* 
dience, by a perfimno* raising them in him* 
self, with a judgment and exactness jusdy 
prc^rtioned to the sev^al circumstances, is at 
least as difficult to aniTe at, as that of giving 
the due force or true delicacy to eadi passagie. 

The author vriio has made himself master 
of the power of ccmunanding the passions, and 
thro wing the soul into ev^ry degree he pleases, 
exerts his utmost efforts in vain, and uses 
every art without success, if the actor does 
not join his skill in raising the effect he in* 
tended by them. 
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When even a good part &Us into the han^ 
of a bad aetor^ which is sometimeB the ofl^^ 
it is no uncommon thing to see the luidieiide 
laugh, where the anthor meant tollave drtii(^ 
tears. 

Few people are apt to judge of thfe ^^ood 
understanding nedessary to thefactor, in order 
to his keeping up the sense and spirit of a 
saitiment, and to prev^nti his exaggerating it 
to bombast, or weakening it and debasing it 
Ip insignificance in the delivery ; and to dis- 
tihguii»h the different steps tibrough which his 
author means to lead the passions, the iina* 
gination of his audielice, and by which he is 
to carry himsdf from opposite to opposite 
affections. 

There is an art of cobuHug peculiar to 
dmnatic writing, which, though in many 
respects it may be differ^t from that in 
painting, yet it is to be conducted by the 
same rules ; . Mie require :of lK)th the i^me 
strength of tmt, and the^sanae distinctions^iii 
the distribution of th^^biightness and shadow, 
the same cautioti in observing the gradation 
of lights, itnd tfie same art In 'thrbiving ob- 
jects to a distance, or in bringing them imnie- 
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diately uiidtf the eye ; it id not ottly the 
airthtnr, birt thettctor also^of idioittxve reqmre 
tb» ikill in cd^nmig the oft^^i^ ke (mght to 
inmmtto w r tine eiidior, like ite paintef, 
fkMt be a master t»f ^i^ Ing^niofiis theory of 
Ugbt and dbsAe^ ihe 6idlM application of 
M^iich h by au^ in^^y^ble g^d^btion to con- 
daet the eye from the Mt mi tuost striMbg 
part of the picture to whatever lies in shades 
fodiiiid. 

As the painter often gitigs m a prospect of 
a very extensive tj6unt!*y to a Very smaB 
piece, the poet sometimes in a few lihc» ^tes 
the actor a muMtade <ef different expreiisiond ; 
in lliis case, (he one, as weB as the other, ik 
to exert his skil in distingttislung to ns those 
things, diough placed near to ^ich odier in 
the one case, in file heart, or, in the other, in 
the prospect, tiiAiieh b the sabject of tfie pie- 
taiiB. 

llie actor oiigbt to itttve as strict an atteo^ 
tion to these dHbttaodB, ftoi an met a jn^* 
DdMt in them, as the asnllior; he most m 
more <faan the painter, coofomkl ihtmftmg^ 
together, between ^dijch natare hm ^:0A\ 

vast ifistBooe, thasgb fliey aft to be iiM» j» A 
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small compass ; but he must very nicely con« 
duct himself in those «udden transitibiis, 
through which tie is to xnake one pieisflion 
succeed to another^ ahd that perhaps >its;oppo- 
,8ite; he has equal necei^ty for precjdSoB^ lo 
give the true strength and force to every pas- 
sage in his character, and to convey the settr 
tim^its delivered to his care vdth truth and 
beauty. 

Nor are those qualifications less useful to 
him in dictating the necessary action which 
/should accompany the expression ; in fomir 
ing not only his countenance, but his who^ 
person, according to the age, station, and 
character of the person he represents ; or in 
.d^ «Kl p«>portiod,.g *e tone of U, 
voice, and the attitude of his figure, to the 
situation in which he is to be placed. 

Now, though an actor may have a just 
conception of his character, and is fully im- 
pressed with a due and accurate sense of his 
author's meaning, still he may feil in the exe- 
cution. This remark will be obvious to every 
one who may have seen that great actor the 
late George Cooke act Hamlet or Macbeth ; 
no one could for a mpmwt accuse him of 
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coDC&jption ; ]^ uro are incfined to 
that among his mi Dcroos and ^raim 
admiiiNrs ^none more so than the hon^ble 
writer ci this aitide) few waM be finmd, 
had they never seen him in other cfaandciB 
but those now mentioDed, tohavepraiioonccfl 
him a great actor. 

It may, andpeifaapB jaatfy, be nlofneddbnt 
a \oDg iamilianty wilfa the stage wil some^ 
times sapply the place of jnd guMJrt aad eood 
sense in the actor; he may have beoigjAed 
by Natnie with pnrtkolar qnajfirntiona, mad 
that, ina degree in no wiae f i iai'iitj bol 
which nevertheless idieQ tibfey MPe bnmgfat 
into use by a judicioas adaptation of than, 
happen to coneqiond so wefl widi the dveum* 
stances c^ the scene or cliaraeler which he Rv 
presents, that we cannot widihold our 9f^ 
plaiise; this,however,isnoinoretfaanthedf> 
cq>ti<m of a moment, aqr ahsmdity that (d^ 
lows immfdiatriy after in the voice, the action^ 
or expression^ lets OS at once into faia true cha^ 
ractef ^ and we find it was not the nan, but 
m&^ his OTganizatioB, diat befixe menttd 
our apfdanse ; ttiey ^^ doff the God's and faaa^ 
the catf skin on their leoeaol fimba;'' how 

b8 
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truly pitiable is the condition of tlie author vAo 
is under the necessity of trostinig his snecow, 
his reputation^ in a new piece to those vAm> 
possess neither the judgment nor the pov9&, 
properiy to c^^ipreciate, or oiter into the trae 
spirit, the necessary feeting, and jinst conc^- 
tion of the characters assigned to them ; fc^t 
on the other hand, how liappy is the ierttuie 
of the author who sees his piiiy tiH into such 
hands, that every character, not OfiUy the ^in- 
cipal, but .itiie isubordinate ones, iti the pos* 
session of those alikef ca{>able. di displaiyiog to 
advantage the more obviom beauties of HMe 
\tork, and of adding alusb^ to the' less tstdk- 
ing. Many p^L^s, fivces, opems, Sec. pto^ 
^ duced on the stage within the last forty years, 
owe their success whoHy to the ][K)W€sfid ta- 
lent of such actors as Messrs. LeiXis, Edwin, 
Parsons, Quick, Suett, John Bamiister, that 
genuine chikl of nature, Tom BhufichaMl,* 



* The wife of this ^^febil^mkn wasrs Miss Wright, 
possessing an :excelient¥okie, t<%ether \vith the ad- 
vantages of a preUy face and interesting figure. She 
early attriictea the notice of ilr. Gtfrrick, wko pro- 
ini«^ ^. introduce bar {|ka •a singer npoQ the boards of 
t>niry*lane Theatre, but the death of that gentleman 
t^^uded Ihe then advancement of our young heroine ; 
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Wiffiiam Btanfchftrd, ©ot«rton, OMben^, 

- ■ I M ttwtmmmmim wj I I ii| # J ■ ! *■ »i«> ■ ■ m>*mt,m ■ f . ■ ■ i » ,m | i«i 

•biH fifter adiipse pftime ^ iw^ts-ei^a^y aofl lter<£ffit 
vocal attempt was on the occasion of the monody, 
produced and perform^id ks a tfibtite to t^e memcrry 
of her deceased patron ttfr. GarriDik. iCbis lady wirs 
the original Semira, in the opera of Artaxerxes, and i^s 
the only surviving- original of the dramatis personse df 
that pfi^era. She k tfa^ mother pfJkfrl T. filanchard, 
the celebrated pantaloea of Covert Garden Theatre. 
* We must here correct an erroneous opinion re- 
ceived by the public, of iheiaii ii^ords tpttensd jby that 
gentleman, when-he dropton the stage in Liverpool, 
while performing the chietracter of the' Stranger ; it is 
reported, and generally belisired, be^^red while dr 
after repeatiiig ^ thevejs.anoiher Aiida batter worlds' 
afi he fell in the scene wh^re he is recognized by his 
early friend ^ahd assocr^tefiiBiron ^teinfort : we infortn 
our readers, those words are not used in that scene at 
all,— 4ie is asked by the .Baron * Where is your wife V 
' I know not, m^ do. T wish to know ;^ < and your chil- 
dren?' VAt a village hard by :' — ^those were the last 
woids he ever uttered, and it was the opinion of the 
celebrated Dr. Curry, that the vital spark had fl€|d 
•ere his head-touch^;tlie ground, Whitefield acted the 
Baron, and iqstantly quitted his position and ajp- 
proached the lifeless body, and by his looks and 
;inanner soon indicated the ayrful event; the au- 
-dieoce directly left the Theatre. James "Wild, 
the prompter, noted the wor^s in the prompt bod^, 
which we have often seen, and, indeed, often haVe 
worn the identical dress in which he expired. During 
the day, and at reheanud, he seemed to possess a grelit 
flaw of animal spirits : he din^ with ptcl Dick Huirist, 
but at the end of the Orst act he was seuied witli ui^- 
common weakness, ahd much depression of i3pirit8,<^^ 
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|$iiiiight and liston^ and to Jtdie whior^ sjurk, 
judgment and execution of tbe* versatile and 
still unrivalled EUiston ^ all of whom under* 
stood the nioest rules of joining the deliiiate 
to the natural, and adding a graceful dignity 
and just 4X^nc^ition to the various characters 
assigned to their personation. 

<< All men approved of ehoioe anti rarest parts 
That each particular of duty knew."' 

Among the many professom of the sc^iie 
aijtt.vthere cure few 'who have been regu- 
larly bred to it ; vanity, the love of indol^ice, 
(poor deceived mortals— indolence ! ! !) have 
induced many to adopt a profession ibr 



.*im^ 



flood of teai% somewhat relieyed hhn ; Hurst seot tothe 
Theatrical Tarern for some brandy and water^ which 
he merely tasted^ and continued walking in the scene- 
room until summoned to hie duty by the calNboy-r^in 
the fourth act he fell. On the Sunday preceding bis 
death, accompanied by Wild and Hui'st, they dined at 
the vQlage of Walton about three miles from LrveN 
pool ; during the preparation for dinner, they walked 
to the churchyard to view the tombs of their old 
managers, Joe Young-er and Gibson, when Mr. Palttier 
said, ^ Jem, if I die in Liverpool, I should like my re- 
mains to be deposited in this ground ;' Wrld expressed 
the same demre, and it was mutually agreed (Hey 
should be buried dose together, which actually took 
place, Mr. Palmer that day fortnight. Wild some 
three years after. 
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, which neither nature nor«ducatio4i, those in* 
I dispensible requisites, have qualified them ; 
[ hut interest does much ; they procure an ap- 
! pearance, through the recommendation of 
Mome great personage whom the manaser con- 
ceives it necessary to oblige, and, perhaps, in 
Of^sition to Iiis better judgment grants the 
young candidate a fair opportunity of render- 
I ing himself ridiculoug ; the applause of his 
friends, the lenity, and forbearance of the au- 
dience, he vainly attributes to his decided ex- 
celleace, and for a few nights may strut and 
fret his hour upon the stage ; but soon Ihe 
food illusion vanishes, he finds hia level, and 
k obliged to relintjuish Hamlet and Richard, 
for the more subordinate parts of Bernardo 
'and Catesby ; every period of time has pro- 
duced those bubbles of artificial fame, which 
are kept up awhile by the breath of fashion, 
then break at once and are annihiktted ; but be 
I it said for the honour of the stage, that it is now 
emUiled to boastof having the support of many 
persons of sound judgment and discretion, 
jvho unite in themselves all the qualifications, 
I essentia! to the proper delineation of dramatic 
L^haracters, who possess not only genius but 



I 
I 
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judgment to direct ite ebultition ; nor are 
less noted for their private wortli than for 
their histrionic excellence ; but however ami* 
able and praiseworthy thdr domestic chariac- 
ter, however high their professional fame, 
still are they not exempt from the malignaolt 
shaft of cahmmy and detraction ;^ not €Cily 
subject to the caprice of that hydra tfa^ 
public, the despotism, the arrogsince of ma^ 
nagers, the imreascmalile e;!^pectation df an*, 
thors, but also to the oeissure of ev^ry puny 
whipster, who assumes the lash of critioism 

* There is nothing more dreadful to an actor than 
neglect ; — compared with which, reproach, hatred, and 
opposition, are names of happiness ; yet tliis Worst, 
this humiliating fate, ev^cy actor has reason to fei^. 
This was strongly exemplified in the late Dick Wilson 
of Covent Garden Theatre ; while yet a yoiTng m&n, 
he succeeded to many of the characters of :the^grel|t 
Shuter, and though very favourably received in. all of 
them, still the critics of that day neither pralse'i^ nor 
dispraised him ; the omission gate him ittftDtte iKtore 
pain than the most virulent abuse> for it mortified his 
vanity ; but the kindness and liberality of Mr. John 
Williams, better known by the name of Anthony 
Pasquin, soon convinced him he was not forgotten^, for 
taking in his hand a morning paper, of which this 
worthy wight was the Editor^ poor Wilson found him- 
self so overwhelmed with torrents of abuse, that with 
all his desire to be brought before the public, he could 
flot help thinking Tie was a little too unceremoniously 
treated, and applied to the identical man who had so 
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and gives a biM to publkj opitiidn at the 'ex- 
paise of reason, justice, and humanity. 

* Thoie hftlf-kftrn'd wHlingp, ntimeroos In oiir isle 
Aft helf-fbrm'd insects on thfei banks- of Nile," 



abused him to repljr to it : a price was stipulated, Ihr^ 
gnioeas was paid into the hands of the honest and 
friendfy Anthpiiy Pasqliin : the replication was to Ap- 
pear on the following morning. Eagerly and anxiously 
did poor Wilson seize the morning paper, that was to 
f«fnte the malice of his unknown assailant, and stamp 
his credit with the town : sanguine were his hopes, bw 
expectations : — thus were they realisedfrom the pen of 
that man who had pocketted his three guineas >- 

' Til said nine tailors make a man, 
But will nine WilsoDS make a Ned ? 
No, haDg me if tbey can.' 

This Williams, for a very considerable time, was 
the scourge, the pest, the tormentor, of the children 
of Thei^is ; neither kindness nor libentlity conld screen 
them from the nlalignity, the poisoned shafu of hii 
diabolical and raneoroos disposition, thoogh he made 
heavy contributions on their pones, imder the wpeekm 
pretext of promoting their interest by his pen; he hat 
been known to step aside irfoi the hoipkabte board 
oi hb host or hostess, to prepare a torrent of abuse on 
thexharaeters-and persons of Ws beoeiketors/— bis too 
liberal friends ; yet thia man ftrasy arowediy, a mfen ^ 
genius and talent. Shame upon geokis and taltot §o 
wantonly prostituted, so pdw^nlly deprared, so dv^ 
gerously pjsnrerted 1 

' Oh, boLweo, Ommth nwapMicoi ihcm'&ti nahkf. 
And pot in erery hoBMl mm a «Wp^ 
To kth the wacsi ilrid Ifcutsaa #it W4lUL^ 



Yet we miieb fiw, there are ilUi SMit aveii FM^4ifN 
in the worid. 
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Xoo often we fiad the actor not only ai* 
sailed in his professional duties by those grabc^ 
those malignant hirelings, who with a base 
and rancorous spirit attack his private cha- 
racter, in his social intervals of unbended re- 
creation, stabbing their defenceless victim in 
the dark. In the estimation of every feeling 
mind, such condqct will draw forth as much 
reprobation, as they would bestow on the 
desperate wretch, who, goaded on by dire ne- 
cessity, robs the unprotected traveUer of his 
purse. 

<< Who steals my purse, steals trash ; *tis something, 

nothing ; 
.'Twas mipe, 'tis bis, and has been slave to thousands ; 
.But he that filches from roe my good name, 
Kbbs me of that which not enriches him^ 
And makes me poor indeed," 

The judicious and impartial critic who jpos- 
sesses a vigilance of observation, and apcur.. 
racy of discrimination, will, like the skilfiil,.. 
si^rgeon, find put the diseieise axi^ then apply^^ 
the, remedy ; to such, the actor should lend a . 
smous ear ; he ought to rec^ye his adopK)-. 
nitions and corrections with as much alacrity 
as a son shouid the virtuous precept^ of Hii^ . 
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father; the one as wdl as the other are intena- 
ecf^oi* their advanta^ ; the judgment of the 
judidioas' critic wffl soon distingiii^ iie- 
tivera etror and the ddects of nature ; ac^ 
tion- irregular and turbnl^it by Ins means 
may Hbe reclaimed ; ' vociferation v^ment 
and cbnftised, may be irestrained and tnodui* 
lated; the stalk of the tyrant ivill becomef 
the gaat of the man ; the' y^ of intfticiti- 
late distress reduced to human lamentation ; 
all these faults will be for a short time oTcri 
looked, and afterwards censured with gaitle^ 
ness and candour. But if in the actor there 
should still appear an utter vacancy of mean- 
ing, a fiigid equality, a stu^nd langour, a tor- 
pid apathy, the greatest kindness that can b^ 
shewn him is a speedy expulsion from the 
stage. 

It is too common for ignorance, combined 
with avarice to misapply thie talents of youth ; 
many are destined for, and brought up to thfe 
most serious, the most important concerns of 
life, wherein public speaking is required, who 
labour under glaring defects, and imbecilities 
of expression ; from which arise so many 
drowsy preachers, so many senatorial ciphers. 
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auch a number of imperfect fJeaden, and ii- 
sufferably dull actors ; this paretrtal blunder 
is much the same as binding a purblind boy 
to a wateh-maker, 6r one hard of heaiiaf to 
music. • Stage delivery (foi^ theatkieal espm- 
sion cannot be 8C|hd oratqcy) ta( it includtt 
more variety, more iatct of pesaaD, than li^ 
ther the bar, the pulpit, or tba s^iate, is cdfr- 
sequently more tl^teult It reqaires the finrit 
and most sigmfioamt fedfaigsin the perfertilfir, 
to create, by sympathy, proper seoaaticAis fe 
the audience ; by so doing, he will ooimnatid 
attention, without which, vain aire the bdt 
requisites, and all the ttdveatitious a:ids ai 
theatrical decoradon : we would have the tfci- 
tor enter closely into aU the vite fbdiiigis i)f 
his author, all the liH»dentB, the sftimtiotto, 
the effect, likely to be produced by them ; ytt, 
we are not of that olass of enthusia^ who ex- 
pect an actor actually to &ncy himi^df the 
very person he is rqnresenting ; we entertain 
no such unrealsonable notions, nor tfaa it tie 
expected : we shall quote the^opimon of Di*. 
Jcrfmson, and Mr. John Philip R^mbte, tm 
this subject. Mr; Kemble visited the Doctdr 
frequ^tiy, their conversation generaUy turtied 
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on the subject of the drama ; talking of it 
one day, with that great actor, he asked him 
^f if he was one of those caithusiasts i^ho be^ 
fieved 'himself transformed into the very cAft^ 
racter he represcsited ?" Mr. Kemble replied, 
that he had never felt so strong a persuasioii 
himself; ^^ To be sure not," said the Doctor, 
'^ the thing is imposi^l^^ and if G^ftrtick neal- 
fy believed himisetf to be that monster Richard 
die Third, be uleserved to be hanged every 
lime he performed it." - 

It has been asserted that fictitious sulfet^- 
ings sometimes lead to real infirmities, and 
s(Hnetimes to death ; MoHere, the icotnediuk, 
died in Paris, in 1673, while acting die cha- 
ract^ of a sick man in ^^ ia Maiadie Imagi- 
naire;" the same part proved also fatal to the 
actor who succeeded him. Mr. Bohd, the 
translator of Buchanan's HSlstbryj yielded hird- 
self up so to the force and impetuosity of hfe 
imagination, when acting the chamcter c^f 
liuiignan iti the tragedy of Zara, that on the 
'discovei^ of his daughter he ftdhted awaj^, 
and soon closed his eyes in death. Pliny de- 
lates a stoipy of an actor who hnitated 4lfc 
gout so naturally, as at length to bring that 
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disorder tipon- him, and Madame Clairoii, die 
ceiebrafed fVench actress, accounted for her 
premature growing old in appearance by the 
influ^ices of her. griefs and distresses^ with 
which she had been. so constantly ov^- 
whehned, year after year^ upon the stage ; th^ 
d^ebrated womatt^ however, iiad her life [»Y)- 
tracted &r beyond tjbe usual period of exist- 
ence, and, in the jeighty-first year of her age, 
jghe delighted Mt. John Philip Kemble^ who 
paid her a complim^itftry visit, with a naoet 
^energetic recitation of one of the scenes of 
Pheadra ; she died soon aftar KemUe's visit 
She was qjways a favorite actress of our unri- 
valled Garrick, who saw her when she was in 
the dawn of her reputation, when he paid hiis 
first visit to Paris in 1765, and he then ven- 
tured to pronounce that she would excd all 
jC<xnpetitors ; when he was last in that city 
she had, in the opinion of the public, fulfilled 
his prediction. Were an actor or actr^s actu- 
ally to fi^el with the same acuteness Ibey 
labour to make their auditors feel, the effect 
would be lost, for utterance would be denied 
them : where is the actress that would be 
.aiabled to represent Mrs. Beverley, Bdvi- 
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dera, and oUiers of that description, did they 
really make their griefs and sorrows th^ 
own, by imagining themselves to be the very 
persons they represent ; all that can be ex- 
pected is to adhere to nature, as closely as 
they can, and by forming in their own minds, 
were they so placed, so situated, and undel 
all the circumstances, how they would feel, 
how express that feeling by look, tone, and 
action ; — we can well rememb^ a very good 
actress in Edinburgh performing the part of 
Mrs. Haller, in tiie play of the Sti-anger: 
that in the last act, in the interview with 
her injured and dishonoured hu^and, she 
became so absorbed, so overcome by the 
situation, as to render her unintelligible. 
The audience were ungenerous enough to 
attribute the faUuie to another cause, and 
cme) ^K)ngh to express their disapprobation ; 
this soon shook off all the nic^ feelings by 
which she had been^affected, and she retrieved 
her reputation by acting the scene without 
feehng so much. A public perfoimer is so 
much in the power of the spectators, that all 
unnecessary severity is or should be restrained 
by that general law of humanity, which for- 
bids us to be cruel, where there is nothing to 
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be feared. In every performer sometbiog 
mii^t be pardoned ; no one can, by any force 
of resolution, secure to himself the full pos- 
session of his powers^ under the eye of a 
large assembly ; and preserve that graceful 
gesticulation of manner, and correct inflec- 
tim of voice which will win the plaudits oi 
^ audience, actuated by all that variety of 
feeling which we observe amongst mankind. 
The ability to enlist the opinions of those, 
whose impressions of necessity dep^[id on the 
distinct and separate organization of each, 
must be the result of judgment and expcari- 
ence ; and a due consideration of the difficul- 
ties attendant on a theatrical life^ should make 
m pause 'ere we use the voice of unsparing 
censure, and cause us to examine our own na- 
tui^, thait we may be enabled to judge whe- 
ther the fault arises from our want of a just 
perception, (»r the actor's lack of professional 
talent. 

The Stage is almost as old as the sacred 
inspiration of the Muse, admired wh^i at 
nurse» and even in its infant prattle pleasmg ; 
bom in Greece, and nourished in Athens, 

*^ Thespis, the first professor of the art. 
At country wakei, sung balkids in a cart." 
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And though Bacchus is allowed to be the 
fatl^r^ yet all natious, anci^t, aud modem, 
esteemed it to be a sober and instnictive en- 
t^rtjainment. The ^arly Stages were no more 
than native tutf, or sod ; from these turf 
$tQ.ges the^^pl^yers^ such as they were, mounted 
^ cart,, and began to travd to search for fame 
and fortune :— * 

<' Thespis the first that did surprise the age. 

With tragedy, ne'er trod a decent stage ; 

^u^in % wdggon drove his plays about. 

Arid shew'^ci mean antic tricks to please the rout ; 

His^ songs uneven, rude, in every part : 

His actors sn^ut^ed, aod the stage a cart. 

Next iEschylus did greater art express, 

H^ built a stage, and taught them how ta dress ; 

la doeent motiQii be his parts coijvey'd, 

And oaade tl^em look as great as those they play'd.'' 

The first Theatre in Athei^s was built by 
the direction of i^^hylus, at the public 
charge: it was^ a wooijba pile, yet very spa- 
(HQus, but at th^ i^r^ent^tlon of one of the 
tragedies, the twiildii^g gave way by the mon- 
strous weight of tw^ty t;hoii«and spectators, 
aj»d a viuit niiuibsr v^re killed and mainied : 
the i^ty caused one more magnificent to be 
erected, entirdy buUt with iparble, surpass*^ 
ing in elegan^^e the temples of their gods. 
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The AthemaM theatre was, beyond all doubt, 
the primeval and eldest child of the drama, 
and consequently must have the eai^iest of 
the dramatic poets, and most in number. 
We have not many more of the Roman dua- 
matic bards after naming S^ieca for tragedy, 
and Plautus, with Terence for comedy, \i^iile 
among the Grecians we have Menander, ^Es- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristc^)ha- 
nes. Plautus and Terence borrowed as much 
from Menander, as some of our modem play- 
wrights have from Comeille, Racine, MoIi^«, 
and many of the French tribe of Parnassus ; 
but whom has our immortal Shakespeaxe 
stolen from ? Why, not having the fear (rf 
God before his eyes, he has sacrilegious^ 
stolen from that sacred goddess, Nature, in 
all her works. The drama in England, and 
all over Europe, began as meanly as its origin 
in Greece or Rome, and the poetry as cruda 
The first play printed was called " Gamma* 
Gurton's Needle," and first acted at Christ's 
College^ Cambridge. Gammer Gurton hm^ 
loi^t ' her needle, and much anxious seardi is 
made for it ; her boy Is sent to blow the em- 
bers, in order to light a candle to help the 
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search ; " th» d-rd witch of a cat is got iato 
thjB chimney with her, ' two fi^ eye^ ;' the 
boy cries. " It is the deyU of a. fire j for when 
I puff, it'sout, aod when I 4onot, it's, in.'! 
*' Stir it," pries jQammer <iurjU»i; the J>oy 
does as he is bid ; the fire, or rather the cat, 
flies lamong ^, pile of wood ; tiie boy cries, 
^^ the house will be burnt, all hwds to work." 
The €at is discpvared by a priest (having a 
little inore cunning than, the rest) ; thin is the 
episoda The main plot and <^atastrophe are 
full §is good ; Gammer Gurton, it seems, had 
the ds^y before been mending he-man Hodge's 
breeches. Now Hodge, in some game of 
DQi^niment, was to be punisfaad by three slaps 
oii his breech, by the brawny x^n hand of 
one of his fellow bumpkins ; his head is laid 
down in Gaj[nmer Gurton's lap ; the first slap 
ijs ^ven ; Hodge, with great exclaination^ 
bdlows out, ' Oh !' he declares his grief, a^d 
searchii}g for the cause of his p^in, Uie needle 
is found buried up to the eye in the post^or 
of poor Hodge ; it is puljled out with ^eat 
rejoiciflg, by all but the delinquent, who es;^ 
preipses great pain^ rand so ends, this owoticatl 
comeidy. 3ujt time ba^ .polished thii xude* 

c 
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veskj and trae English tragedy and comedy 19 
allowed to stand in the utmost perfectioa. 

'The theatre in England came in with the 
Reformation, and the long-reigned queen 
Elizabeth, not only gave it every encourage- 
ment, but also translated one of the tragedies 
of Euripides from the original Greek for her 
own amusement. Our immortal Shakespeare 
met vrith reward and encouragement from 
ihsit illustrious princess, and her influence 
brought forth his inimitable genius to that 
high lustre, where it will shine imrival- 

. led to after ages, never once clouded, but in 
the time of fanaticism and drear darkness of 
cant and hypocrisy. As the stage flourished 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and James 
the First, with such excellent dramatic poets 
as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, so 
had they some capital actors, Taylor, Bur- 
bage, Lowen, Hemmings, Condel, Allen, 
Mason, Field, Tarlton, &c. Sir Richard 
Baker, in his Chronicles of England, writes 
thus of three actors : " Excellency in the 
Btteanest things deserves remembrance ; — 
Richard Burbage, and Edward Allen, two 
sueh actors as no age must ever look to see 
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(he like again ; and to make their comedies 
complete, Richard Tarleton in clow-n's parts, 
never had liis match, nor ever will have ;" 
what this writer calls the clown's parts were 
snch as Launcelot in the Mercliant of Venice, 
Touchstone in As you Like it, and parts of 
that kind ; to them succeeded Bettcrton, 
Booth, Wilks, Bowen, Gibber, Qiiin,* &c. 



• Haodel wa* very fond of Mrs. Cibber, whose 
voice and mapners had softened hia severily for her 
want of musical knowledge. At her house, of a Sun- 
day evening, he used to meet Quin.who, in spile of 
native roughuess, was very fond of music. Yet the 
first time Mrs. Cibber prev'ailad on Handel to sit down ' 
to the barpBichord, while he was present, on which 
occasion the great musician played the overture in 
Siroe, nnd delighted all with the marvellous neatness 
with which he played the jig at the end of it; Quin, 
after Handel was gone, being asked by Mrs. Cibber, 
whether he did not think Mr. Handel had a charming 
hand? replied, ' a Aant^, Madam I you mistake, its a 
foot ;' — ' poh I poh !' says she, ' has he not a fine 
finger V ' toet, by G — , madam I' Indeed, his hand was 
then so fat, that the knuckles, which usually appear 
convex, were like those of a child, dinted or dimpled 
40, BO as to be rendered concave ; however, his touch 
was so smooth, and the tone of the instrument so much 
cherished, that his finders seemed to grow to the keyi 
They were ho curved and compact, when he played, 
that no motion, and scarcely the fingers themselves, 
could be discovered. 

Jt is Dot, perhaps, more difficult to Mttle the cove- 
eg 
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About 1630, there were uineteen playliouses 
in London, in a sliort time they increased to 



I 



oantsofa league between mighty mouarchs, than to 
adjust the prelimioariea of a treaty in wljjcli 1 lie higli 
.and potent princes and princesses of a theatre ore the 
parties. Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quiii had too moch 
sense and temper lostjiiabble about trifles. After one 
ur two previtins and friendly meetings, lliey selected 
snch characters as they intended lo act without being 
obliged to join in the same play. Some parts were to 
be acted by them alternately, particularly Richard ibe 
Third and Othello. The great difficulty lay in ctiuaing 
Slid) plays as they migrhl both appear in to advanta^. 
The following: parts they consented lo act tog-elher: 
Lothario and Horatio in the Fair Penitent; in Juvt 
Shore, Hastings and Glo'ster; in Henry the Foutfa, 
(first part) Hotspur and FaUtafT; in the Distreawd 
Mother, Orestes, Garrick, — Pyrrhus, Quin. • < 

Mr. Quin soon found, that his cumpeiition with 'Mr. 
Garrick, whose reputation waj hourly increasing, 
whilst his own was on the decline, would aoon become 
ineffectual. His Richard the Third could scarce draw 
ton;ether a decent appearance of company in the boxes . 
and he was, with some difficulty, tolerated in the pari, 
when Garrick acted the same character to crowded 
houses, and with very great applause. 

The town had often wished lo see these greal 
actors fairly matehed in two characters of almost equal 
importance. The Fair Penitent presented an oppor- 
tunity to display their several merits; though it musi 
be owned, that the balance was as much in favour c'. 
Quin, as the advocate of virtue is superior in ar^r 
ment to the defender of libertinism. 

The shouts of applause, when Horatio and Lothn.- 
met on Ibe stage in iho second act, were so loud, u:.. 
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twenty-ei^t. When Sir William Davenaot 
opened the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields he 
Migaged eight women to join his standard, 

so orten repeated, before the audience permitted tliem 
to speak, ihat ihc combatants seemed to be discon- 
certed. It was observed ihat Quin changed colour, 
and Garrick seemed (o be embarrassed ; and, it must 
be owned, that these actors were never less masters of 
them.'elves, than on the Qrst night of the contest for 
preeminence. 

Notwithstanding' the evident disparity arising from 
one actor's pleading the cause of truth and virtue, and 
The other being engaged on the side of licentiousnaas 
and profligacy, Mr, Quin was, in the opinion of the 
best judges, fairly defeated; by striving to do too 
much, he mimed the mark at which he aimed. The 
character of Horatio is compounded of deliberate 
conrage, warm friendship, and cool contempt of vice. 
Tne last Quin had, in a superior degree, but could not 
vise to an equal expression of the other two. The 
strong emphasis which he stamped on almost every 
word in a line, robbed the whole of that ease and 
graceful familiarity which should have accompanied 
the elocution and action of a man who is calmly chas- 
tising; a vain and audacions boaster. 

When Lothario gave Horatio the challenge, Quin, 
instead of accepting it instantaneously, with the de- 
termined and unembarrassed brow of superior bravery, 
made a Iod^ pau^e, and dragged out the words, ' 

' I'il meet thee (here!' 
in such a manner as to make it appear absolutely ludi- 
crous. He paused so long before he spoke, that some- 
body, it is said, called out fVom the gallery. * Why 
don't you tell the gentleman whether you will meet 
liimornoir 



I 
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and boarded four of the principal actresses^n 
his owti house, at the enormous charge of 
seven shillings weekly. Now-a-daya 1^ 
actresses keep their carriages, have splendid 
eqtiipages, and live in houses nearly eqtud-to 
the palaces of that j>eriod. Scenes were first 
introduced at the English theatre about the 
time of the Restoration, by Sir William Ds^ I 
venant ; one of the play bills of 1658 runs 
thus : " The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru, expressed by instrumental and vocal 
miisic, and by art of perspective in scenes, «t 
the Cock Pit in Drury Lane ; to begin at 
three in the afternoon." 

Tiie drama before Shakespeare's time wm 
so little cultivated, or so ill understood, that 
it is mmecessary to carry our researcfais 
higher than that period. Dryden has trrfj 
observed, that he ' foimd not, but create 
iirst the stage ;' of which no one can doqbt, 
who considers, that of all the plays antefit- 
dent to the year 1592, when there is good 
reason to believe he commenced a draniAtic 
writer, the titles are scarcely known, ^cept 
to antiquarians ; nor is there one , of th^ 
that will bear a second perusal. Yet these, 
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contemptible and few as they are, we toi^ 
suppose to have been the most popular pro- 
ductions o{ the time, and the best that had 
been exhibited before the appearance of 
Shakespeare. > 

The most ancieM English playhouses, ^f 
which we have met any accounts, are the 
Curtain in Shoreditch, and the Theatre. 

Mokty if not all, of Shakespeare's plays 
were performed either at the Globe, or at the 
theatre in Blackfriars, We sjhall, therefore, 
confine our enquiries chiefly to these two. 
It appears that they both belonged to the 
same company of comedians, viz. his Ma- 
jesty's servants, which title they assumed, 
after a licence had been granted to them by 
king James, in 1603 ; having before that time 
been called the servants of the lord chamber- 
lain. The theatre in Bhckfriars was, as has 
been mentioned, a private house ; but what 
were the peculiar and distinguishing marks 
of a private play-house, it is not easy to as- 
' 4teftliin. We know only that it was very 
inmall ; and that plays were there uBoidly 
' t^^res^ited by candle light. : v 

' The^Ghbe^ which was situated. /oiLi the 
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southeni sode of the river Thames, was an 
hexagonal buikliiig, partly opeu to the wea- 
ther, partly covered with reeds. It Tvas a 
public theatre, and of considerable size ; 
and there they always acted by day- 
light. On the roof of the Globe and the 
odier puMic theatres, a pole was erected, to 
which a flag was affixed. These flags were 
probably displayed only daring the hours of 
exhibition ; and it should seem, from a pas- 
sage in one of the old comedies, that they 
were taken doWn during Lent, in which sea**; 
ion no plays were represented. 

The exhibitions at the Ghbe seem to have 
been calculated diiefly for the lower class of 
people ; those at Blackfriars for a more se- 
lect and judicious audian^e, \^ch may be 
collected from a passage ih the prefitce pre- 
fixed by Hemmings and Condel to the first 
folio edition of our author's works : " and 
though you be a magistrate of wit, and sit on 
the stage at Blackfriarsy or the Cockpit ^ to 
arramge plays dailie, know these plays have 
had their tryal alreieuly, and stood out all ap- 
peales." We are also infoiptaed that one of 
these therates was a winter and the other a 
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smnmer bouse. As the Globe was partly 
exposed to the weather, and they acted there 
usually by day-light, it was probably the «ini* 
mer theatre. The exhibitions here seem to 
have been more frequent than at Blackfriars, 
at least till the years 1604 or 1605, when tiie 
Bankside appears to have become less 
fashionable and less frequented than it for<- 
merly had been. 

Many of our anciegirt dramatic pieces were 
performed in the yards of carriers' inns, ii^ 
which, in the beginning of qae&a Elizabeth's 
reign^ the comedians, who then first united 
themselves in companies, erected an occa- 
sional stage. In the middle of the Globe, and 
of the other public theatres, in the time of 
Shakespeare, there was an open yard or area, 
where the common people stood to see the 
exhibition ; from which circumstance they 
are called by our author groundlings, and by 
Ben Jonson, " the understanding gentlemen 
of the grou7id.'' 

In the ancient play-houses there appears to 
have been a private box ; of which it is not 
easy to asicertain the situation. Jt seems to 
have been placed at the side of ttie stage, to* 
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wiArds the rear, and to have been at a lower 
price; in this some people sat, &th&r fron^ 
economy or singularity. The galleries, or 
sbaffbldsy as they are somd^imes called, md 
that part of the house, which in private thea«- 
tres wasT named the pit, seem to have been at 
the same price ; and probably in houses of 
reputaticm, sudi as the Globe, and that in 
BlackfriarSy the price of admission into 
those parts of the theatre was sixpence^ while 
iiit' some meaner play-houses it was only a 
p^nny, in others twopence. The price of 
adihission into the best rooms, or boxes, was 
in our author's Ume, a shilling ; tho^igh after- 
wards it ai^)ears to have risen to two shiU- 

ifligs and half-a-crown. 
' From several passages in our old plays we 

iearn^ that spectators were admitted on the 

stage, and that the critics and wits of the time 
usually sat there. Some were placed on the 

ground \* others sat on stools, of whidi the 

,f^ Shak^peare himself u^es cock'pit to express a 
^inatl coofined situatioD^ without any particular re« 

fcareupe:. , ' \; 

. ' Can atkueoek-pii hold 
^ ' • The Wty fleMrf of Pranee-Hor may we cram, 
>. Witlnn Uiia wooden O, the tery eaaqaet 

o ^.t>S^^«fr%l|^|heair9rAffDC0OTt.' 
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price Rvas lather sixpence or a shiUing accoid^ 
iDg to the commodiousiiess of the situati<Mi ^ . 
and th^y were attended by pages, who fuTrk 
ttished' them with pipes and tobacco, which 
was smoked here as well as in other parts oj^ 
the house ; but in the Globe, and the othei; 
public theatres, no such licence was permittee)^ 
The i^tage was strewed with rushes, which, 
we learn firom Hentzer and Caius de jE^e-i, 
nlen^ in the time of Shakespeare, was the 
usual covering of the floors in England. The 
curtain, which hangs in the firont of the pre- 
^seaoit stage, drawn up by lines and pullie^, 
though not a modem invention, (for it was 
used by Inigo Jones in the masques at court) 
was yet an apparatus to which the simple 
mechanism of our ancient theatres had not 



' Beinp; on your feet, sneake Dot away like a coward^ 
but salute all your gentle acquaintance that are spread 
either oh the rushes^ or on stools about you ; and draw, 
what troops you. can from the stage after you.' — ^This 
accounts for Hamlet's sitting on the ground at Ophe- 
lia's feet, during the representation of the pl^y before 
the king and court of Denmark. Our author has otily .. 
placed die young prince in the same situation in Whtidh'' 
he per hapsr .often saw Essex or Southamptoa at the 
feet of some celebrated beauty. What 8om« chose 
from economy, ^allamry tnr^fat hAwrecomneiided to 
others. 
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arrived ;' for in them, the curtains opened in 
the middle, and were drawn backwards dad 
forwards on an iron rod. 

A doubt has been entertained, M^hetlier in 
our ancient theatres there were side and other 
scenes. The question is involved in so much 
obscurity, that it is Very difficult to foim any 
decided (^nnion upon it. It is certalzi, that 
in the year 1605, Inigo Jones exhibited an 
entertainment at Oxford, in which moveal^ 
isceues were used ; but he appears to have in- 
troduced several pieces of machineiy in tlie 
masques at court, with which undoubtedly 
the public theatres were unacquainted. A 
passage which has been produced from one 
of the old comedies, proves, it must be owned, 
that even these were fomished with some 
pieces of machinery, which were used when 
it was requisite to exhibit the descent of some 
god or saint ; but fifom all the cotemporary 
accounts, we are inclined to believe, thai the 
mechanism of our ancient stage seldom went 
beyond a painted chidhr, or a tmp-door, and 
that few, if any of them, had any moveable 
scenes. Wh^n King Henry the Eighth is to 
be discoveised by the dukes of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, reading in his study, the scenical 
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direction in tha&rst Mo, 1623, (which v^ 
printed apparently from playhouse copies) is,. 
*^ The Mng draws the curtaine (i. e. draws it 
op«i) and sits reading pensively ;" for, be- 
sides the principal curtains that hung in the 
front of the stage, they used others as sub- 
stitutes for scenes. If a bedchamber is to be 
exhibited, no change of scene is mentioned ; 
but (he property-man is simply ordered to 
thrust forth a bed. When the fiible requires 
the Roman capitcd to be exhibited, we imd 
two officers enter, ^^ to lay cushions as it were 
in the capitol.'' So in King Richard the Se- 
cond, act 4, scene 1, " Bolingbroke, &c. en- 
ter asio the parliament." Again, in Sir John 
Oldcastle^ 1600: " Enter Cambridge, Scroop, 
and Grey, o^ in a chamber." In Romeo and 
Juliet y we doubt much \diether any e^ibi- 
bition of Juliet's monument was given on the 
stage ; we imagine Romeo only opened with 
his tnattock one of the stage trap-doors, 
(which nnght have represented a tomb-^stone) 
by which he descended to a vault beneath the 
stage, where Julid^ was deposited ; and this 
idea is countenanced by a passage in the pday, 
and by the poem on which the drama wa^ 
founded. 
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. Sir Pliffip Sydney, in describing the state 
of the drama and the stage in his time, sa^ ; 
** Now you shall see three ladies iv^lk to 
gather flowers, and th^i we must believe the 
stage to be a gard^i. By and by we hear 
news of a shipwracke in the same place ; then 
we are to blame if we accept it not for arock. 
Upon the back of that comes out a hideous 
monster with fire and smoke ; th^i the mi- 
serable behdders are bound to take it for a 
cave ; while, in the mean time, two armi^ fly 
in, represented with four swords and bucklars, 
and then what hard heart will not rec^ve it 
for a pitched fieki" 

All these circumstances induce us to believe 
that our ancient theatres, in general, were 
only furnished with curtains, and a single 
scene composed of tapestry, which appears to 
have been sometimes ornamented with pk^- 
tures ; and some passages in our old draoiGus 
indine us to think, that wh^i tragedies were 
p^oimed, the stage was hung with black. 

In the early part of the dramatic progress, 
the want pf scenery seems to have been sup^-i 
[died by the simile expedient of wntiiig the^ 
of the dcfferent places where (hasbemsr 
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"wns Iftid id the progress of the' play, wfaieli were 
disposed in such a maimer as to be visible to 
the aadi<eDce. 

- Though the apparatus for theatnc exhUbi** . 
tio&s "was thus scanty, and the machinery of 
the simplest kind^ the invention of tmp-doora ^ 
appears not to be modem ; for in an old mora»^ 
lity, entitled ^ All/or Money, we find a mar- 
ginai direotioii, which implies (hat they were 
early; in' use. • ' 

It appears from Heywood's Apology for 
ActorSy that the covering, or internal roof of 
. the stage, was anciently termed the heavens^ 
It was probably painted of a sky-blue colour, 
or periiaps pieces of drapery tinged with blue 
weie sui^ended across the stag^, to represent 
thb heavens. 

iProm a plate prefixed to Kirkman's Drolls^, 
prkited in 1672, in which there is a view of a 
theatrical booth, it should seem that the ists^ 
was formeriy lighted by two large branches, 
of a form similar to those now hung in 
diurehes. They being found incommodious, 
as^ they obstructed the sight of the spectatorsv 
gar^' 'place in a subsequent period ta small 
ciMmlar'Wood^ fktmes, famished with eta*^ 
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dies, eight of which vrere hung on the stage, 
four at dther side : and these within a few 
years were wholly removed by Garrick, who, 
on his return fr9m France, first intnxkiced 
the present oommodious method of iliiunina- 
ting the stage by lights not visible to the au- 
dience. 

Many of the companies were so thin, that 
one person [dayed two or three p)arts ; and a 
battle, on which the fate of an empire was 
sii{^sed to depend, was decided by hatf a 
dozen combatants. It appears to have been 
a common practice in their mock engage- 
ments, to discharge small pieces of ordnance 
on tlie stage. 

Befoire the-exhibition began, three flourighes 
or pieces of music were played, or, in the 
ancient language, there were three soundings. 
Music was likewise played between the acts, 
flee instruments chiefly used were trumpets, 
coitus, and hautboys. The band, which 
did not consist of more than five or six per- 
sons, sat in an upper balcony over what is 

now called the stage-box. 

Hie person wfa^ spoke the prologue was 

ushered in h^ trumpets, aitid usually wote a 
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long black velvet cloak, which was considered 
as best suited to a supplicatory address. Of 
this custom, whatever might have beenife' 
origin, some traces remained till very lately ; 
a black coat having been, within these few 
years, the constant stage habiliment of our 
modem prologue speakers : the dress of the 
ancient prologUe-speaker is still retained in 
the play that is exhibited in Hamlet, Before 
the king and the court of Denmark. 

An epilogue does not appear to have been 
a regular appendage to a play in Shakespeare's 
time ; for many of his dramas had none, at 
least, they have not been preserved. In AWs 
Well that Ends Well, theMidsummer Isfight^s 
Dream, As you like it, Troilus and Cressida, 
and The tempest, the epilogue is spoken by 
one of the persons in the drama, and adapted 
to the character (rf the speaker ; a circum- 
stance that we have not observed in the era- 
logues of any other author of that age. 

The epilogue was not always spoken by 
one of the performers in the piece, for thiit 
subjoined to The Second Part of King Henry 
IV. appears to have ban delivered by a 
dancer. 
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The performers of male chatBcters gene- 
rally wore periwigs, which in the age of 
Shakespeare were not in common use. It ap- 
pears from a passage in Puttenliam's Art of 
English Foesy^ 1589, that vizards were on 
aome occasions used, by the actors of those 
(jJpQTs, and it may be inferred from a scene in 
one of our author's comedies, that they were 
lM>metimes worn in his time by those who 
performed female characters. Some of the 
female part of the audience likewise appeared 
in masks/ 

;, ; The stage dresses, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, were much more costly at some the- 
atres than at others. Yet the wardrobe of 
'^m the king's servants at the Globe and 
^lack'-friarSj was but scantily furnished ; 
and our author's dramas derived very little 
aid from the splendour of exhibition. No 
writer that we have met with, intimates that, 
In the time of Shakespeare, it was customary 
^ to exhibit more than a single dramatic piece 
on one day. 

^^■Tke Yorkshire Tragedy J or All' s one^ in- 

^|ee^, appears to have been one of the four 

^ipces that were represented on the same d^y? 
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and Fletcher has also a piece called Tour 
Plays in One, but probably these were eithSr 
exhibited on some particular occasion, or 
were ineffectual etforts to introduce a new 
species of amusement ; for we do not find 
any other instances of the same kind. Had 
any shorter pieces been exhibited after the 
principal performance, some of them would 
probably have been printed ; but there a*e 
none extant of an Earlier date than the time 
of the Restoration. The practice therrfore of 
exhibiting two dramas successively in thfe 
same evening, we may be assured, was not 
established before that period. But though 
the audiences in the time of our author, were 
not gratified by the representation of more 
than one drama in the same day, the enter- 
tainment was diversified, cmd the populace 
diverted, by vaulting, tumbling, slight of 
hand« and morris-dancing ; a mixture, not 
much more heterogeneous than that with 
which we are daily presented, a tragedy and 
a far^e. 

The amusements of our ancestors, before 
the commencement of the play, were* of vari- 
ous^ lands. White some oart df thi^ kudlpni^j^ 
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entertaiiied themselves with reading or play- 
iBg at cards, others were employed in less 
lefined occupations ; in drinking ale or smok- 
ing tobacco : with these they were furnished 
by male attendants, of whose clamour a sd^tiri- 
€al writer of the time of James the First loudly 
complains. It was a common practice to carry 
teble-books to the theatre, and either from 
curiosity or enmity to the author^ or sofue 
other motive, to write down passages of the 
play that was represented : and there is reason 
to' believe that the imperfect and mutilated 
lM>piesbf some of Shakespeare's dramas, which 
are yet extant, were taken down in short hand 
during the exhibition. 

At the end of the piece, the actors, in no- 
blemen's houses and in taverns, where {days 
were frequently performed, prayed for the 
health and prosperity of their patrons ; and 
in the puUic theatres, for the King and Queen. 
This prayer sometimes made part of the epi- 
logue ; hence, probably, as Mr. Steevens has 
observed, the addition of Vivant rex et regwa 
to the modern play-bills. 

When Gosson wrote his School of Abuse 
ill 1579, Jt seems that dramatic aiteiHain- 
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ments were usually exhibited on Sundays; 
afterwards, they w^re performed <« that and 
other days indiscriimnatdy. From the silence 
of Prynne on this subject, it has been sup^ 
posed that the practice of exhibiting pbys on 
the Lord's day, was discontinued when he 
published liis Histrio-mastic in 1633; but 
we doubt whether this conjecture be well 
founded, for it appears from a writer at that 
time, that it had not been abolished in the 
third year of King Charles the First. 

It has been a question, whether it was for- 
meriy a common practice to ride on horse- 
back to the play-house ; a circumstance that 
would scarcely deserve consideration, if it 
were not in some sort connected with our 
author's history, a plausible story having been 
built on this foundation, relative to his first 
introduction to the stage. 

The modes of conveyance to the theatre, 
anciently, as at present, seem to have heea 
various ; some going in coaches, others on 
horseback, and many by water. To the Globe 
play-house the company probably were con- 
veyed by water ; to that in Blackfriars, the 
gentry went either in co^dbes or on horse- 
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faack5 ^^ ^ common people on foot. In an 
€|Hgram by Sir John Davis, the practice of 
riding to the theatre is ridiculed as a piece* of 
affectation or vanity ; and therefore, we may 
presume, it was not v^y general. 

Though, from the want of newspap«« and 
other periodical publications, intelligaice was 
not so speedily circulated in former times as 
at present, our ancient theatres do not appear 
to have laboured under any disadvantage in 
this f espect ; for the {layers printed and ex- 
posed accounts of the pieces that they int^kf- 
ed to exhibit, which, however, did not con- 
tain a comjdete list of the characters, or the 
names of the actors by whom they were re- 
pres^ited.* 

The long and whimsical titles that are pre- 



* This practice did not commence tiil the begin- 
ning" of the last century. Notices of plays to be per- 
formed on a future day, similar to those now daily pub- 
lished, are found in the original edition of the Spec- 
iators in iVll. 

In these early theatrical advertisements, our author 
ii always stiled the immortal Shakespeare. H^nce 
Pope 

'' Shakespeare, vvhom you and every piay-house bill 
Style the diwine, the matchlesf, what yoa will— — '* 
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fixed to the quarto copies of our autbor^s 
plays, we suppose to have be^i transcribed 
from the {jay-biDs of the time. They wesre 
usually calculated to attract the notice of the 
idle gazer in the walks at St Paul's, or to 
draw a crowd about some Tociferous Auto- 
lycus, who paiiaps was hired by the ptayers, 
thus to raise the expectations of the multitude. 
It is indeed highly improbable that the modest 
Shakespeare, who has more than <Mice apok>- 
gised for his untutored lines^ should, in his 
manuscripts, have entitled any of his dramas 
most excellent and pleasant p^^rmanbes. A 
cotemporary writ^ has preserved something 
like a play-lnll of those days, whidi seeon to 
corroborate this obs^ration ; for if it were 
divested of rhyme, it would bear no very dis- 
tant resemblance to the title pages that stand 
before some of our author^s dramas : 



i(. 



Prithee, what's the plaj I 



(The first I vbited this twelvenKWth dsj) 
They say — * A new inrenied boy ttiPmrle, 
That jeoparded his necke to steal a prl 
Of twelve; aLd lying fast ioipooDded fur^t. 
Has hither sent his bearde U» act fu* part ; 
Against all those in opttyuuMe^ hettt, 
That woald not freely to the tlieft efsmtM ; 
Faines all to's wisfa^ and in the tfMagmt 
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Goes out applauded for a famoua-^roguc/ 

Now hang me if I did not look at first 

For some such stuff, by the fond people's Ihroit'.^ 

ff 

It is uncertain at what time the usage of 
giving authors a basefit on the third ,day jq|[ 
the exhibition of their piece commenced 
Mr. Oldys, in one of his manuscripts, inti- 
mates that dramatic poets had anciently their 
benefit on the first day that a new play wa» 
represented ; a regulation, which would have 
been vary &vourable to some of the epheme- 
ral productions of modem times : but foi; this 
there is not^ we believe, any sufficient autho- 
rity. From Davenant, ind^, we learn, that 
in the latter part of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth^ the poet had his benefit on the se- 
cond day. As it was a geaeral practice, in 
the time of Shakespeare, to ^ell the copy pf 
the play to the theatre, we imaging in such 
cases, an author derived no other advantage 
from his piece, than what arose from the sale 
of it. Sometimes, however, he found it more 
beneficial to retain the copy*-right in his own 
hands, and when he did so, we suppose he 
had a benefit. It is certain that their giving 
authors the prpfits of the third. exhibition of 
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thdlr {day, which seems to have been the 
mual mode daring ahnost the whole of the 
two last centuiies^ was an established CHstom 
in the year 1612; for Decker, in the pro- 
logue to one of his comedies, printed in that 
year, spealjs of the poet's third day. The un- 
fortunate Otway had no more than one bene- 
fit on the [mnluction of a new (Jay, and this 
too, it seems, he was sometimes forced to 
mortgage, before the piece was acted. 

Sotitheme was the first dramatic writer 
who obtained the emoluments arising from 
two r^resentations ; and to Farquhar, in the 
year 1700, the b^iefit of a third was granted. 
To the honour of Mr. Addison, it should be 
remembered, that he first discontinued the 
ancient, but humiliating practice, of distri- 
buting tickets, and soliciting company to 
attend at the tlieatre on the poet's nights. 

When an author sold his piece to the 
sharers or proprietors of a theatre, it remained 
for several years unpublished ; but when that 
was not the case, he printed it for sale, to 
which many seem to have been induced, from^ 
an ap{»tihension that an imperfect copy might> 
be issued from the press without th^ con^ 
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B^t. The cufitomary price oi a eopy c^ i 
(day in the time of Shakespeare, appears i» 
have been twenty nobles, or six pounds tim- 
teen shillings and fourpence; The play wfaoi 
printed was sold for sixpence ; and the luml 
present from a patron, in return for a dedica- 
tion, was forty shillings. 

OA the first day of exhibiting a new jisji 
the prices of admission appear to have bea 
raised, dnd this seems to have been ooeaN 
sionally practised on the benefit nights of au- 
thors. 

Dramatic poets in those times, as at prb- 
sent^ were admitted gratis into the theatre. 

The custom of passing a final censure <HI 
plays at their first exhibition, is as ancient ag 
the time of our author; for no less than Hm» 
plays of his rival, Ben Jonson, appear to 
have been damned; and Fletcher's FaitkJiU 
SliepherdesSj and The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle^ written by him and BeaAimont, met ik 
similar fate. ■ . ■ > 

It is not easy to ascertain what wwe the 
wioluments of a successful actor in the tine 
of jSbakespecoe. They had not theta anmial 
bwfifito^ 'M at |»esmitr Tk^ffierfohBmi! at 
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each theatre^aem to have shar^ the profitsr 

arising either fioip each day's exhibition^ or 

from the whdie season among them. We 

thmk it is not unlikely, that the clear emoli^* 

Bieiits of the theatre, after deducting what^ 

ev^iwas appropriated to the proprietors of 

the house, were divided into one hundied 

paints, of which the actors had various shares, 

according to their rank or merit. From Ben 

Jonson's Poetaster, we learn, that one of 

either the p^formers or proprietors had seven 

shares and a half; but of what int^ral sum 

is not menticmed. 

King Charles II . on his restoration^ granted 
two patents, one to sir William Dav^iant, 
and the other to Henry KiDigrew, esq. ; thp 
first was called the King's Servants, and acted 
-at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, the pther 
the Duke's Company, who acted at the Duke'js 
Theatre in Dorset Gardens. In sir William 
Davenant's patent'there runs this clause : '* th$^t 
whereas the women's parts in (Jays haVje 
hitherto been acted by men in the habits of 
women, at which, some have taken offem^, 
we do ip^init and give leave for the time to 
coBie^. tkat dL .womenfa^parta be aoted ky vi^" 

d2 
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raddenhr supplied, €xmmfaat/df 4bBrbf ym 

^9 m n&nmity ftr Mme tiiae to ppt Ae 

hantisoiiieBt yoamg wmn iaio feanfe'lbttM^itt' 

aetor of Ae nMietif KjnmlMi, a Rttaarifiife 

haocbooie yondi, -vws ceoerdy :8ddbtedjto 

mount the stese in peCticoAts, Khacbrlie tm» 

Diitfa great mceem. A fidioalous difltfessitiui 

aroM fitND these flhifts is thos bmdcdldoivt 

to us : The kin^, (Chailes) oomiiigla htil%' 

before his tifiie to iKitiiess the rqaKBeDtatisft 

of the Maid*8 Tragedy, in ^whi<^ Kyaastan: 

enacted Evadne, found the actors act roBi^ 

to begin, when his majesty not. dmsmg <a 

exercise as much patience as his -good* ^snh^ 

jects, sent to know the reason ; 'the^aiiaiia^ 

was perplexed) but he r^}aired to4h0 idjiB 

box, and rightly judging, that the^bctstiaxtll 

cuse for their fault ^xmld be thatcaeuow;/ 

foiriy>tokl his majesty^ ^^that4i]eiqi£i^»'iirs^ 

notyet Miaved ;'' the king kmghedbeabtify^t 

ths manager^s embarraiusment^ lUidjpa^^ 

wait^i Uiiti({ : her maj^My^ ' had i dii)e^^ 

royd 6hin>i^*die soapsmk; /i - j'^n ^xii ;:^iii'uii' 

^A Mrs: Mai^gw^ Htk^bttimtidfebeii'ifiisli) 
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that'ererjGtvodllieil^tisbjboaM^ thoi^ecoodj 

tectoilij ] thlkti meri^^i^n^i^u^it Jbdiid4ie^^ 

liSfi/l^jj. fikei Kvedli two Sel$m>ii^r > Jter royal 

boast oflsdme ^ood adb^^^ oiea.oCgcwt name^ 
£Aiithat tiHib j^ haw: w^ should relish Uieir 
slyie^f asking kitfae^^iprosieiDt dajy we.laiow/ 
not I Heomiiiig^ €uid Coadd ^««ere two very 
omidderablei actors, in .most of Sbakei^aiVs 
(daya^ thafiusit in tragedyi^ the lattec ia lOOmedy^ 
bdt they are better knowD for being • the firs>^ 
editora of Shakespeare's worjks in felio^; in the^ 
yeuc 1628^3&^f^ years after hia deeih. Lowen, 
thiHigb latof than Burbage, was theiorigiiial^ 
U^aAdii and also of Henry VIII. In 1603, ' 
the fiitst jreail of king Jdmes'^s leign, a licence 
waa * granted under the prifty aeal ^ to Shake*- 
speare^ Bi^rbage^ ;Ffetcher^ Heioinings, Con- : 
dial, vcLnd othi^s, authgi iaing- tht^pi to aet plays, 
nofcionly<fit .their usual hQUse>the Globe on ^ 
tha B&Bftside,' but invaaji ^rtfof th^ kingdom 
during liis majesty's {iJeasure^ ; Garbage was - 
theidrigji&ai Aichard ik* Thbncl^ MUd greatly 
difi^g^ii^hcd hitnsel£y{ho[wa6itI]^ni9«t e^p^Ptr 
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swordsman of that day, wad also ' noted M 
his gallantry. Shakespeare cfaanded td oiUf- 
hear an assignation between a lady and ttnd 
gentleman ; the signal of admittance \vais to 
be three taps on the window, and sayibg, 
*' 'Tis I, Richaid the Thiid." ShakespeaJre 
took advantage of the knowledge h(B h6i 
thus gained, and repaired to the spot, sixp- 
{Wanted his friend Burbage, and enj^orj^ tlie 
favours of the lady ; and on the ai^rval of 
that g^tleman, who gave the appointed sig- 
nal, and repeating, *'^'Tis I, Richard tte 
Third," Shakespeare replied, " Ay^ but 
William the Ccmqueror reigned b^kfte 
Richard the Third." Allen was algto an ^- 
cellent actor, and founded Dal wich'C!oflege, 
as famous for his honesty as for hfl&actii^. 
Dulwich College was first designed fdr the 
relief of six men and six women; ' pidrsons 
through indigence, misfortunes, or old age, 
belonging Co the theatres of London, "teit 
nifhen the building was going forward; Mr. 
Allen having left off acting, he recommend- 
ed a poor tradesman as door-keeper to his 
quondam brother actors ; but they refii9ed 
that smAll &vour, which so enraged Mm, fjhat 
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he altered his original plmi^ and turned his 
bounty another way, Doggett was also an 
excellent low comedian, and in some charac- 
tcrjs perhaps never excelled ; he, like Shakes- 
peare, expired on his birth-day, tlie First of 
August, and left a sum of money for the 
purchase of a coat and badge, to be rowed 
for by young watermen out of their time, on 
tnat day. 

*^ Tom Dog'g^tty the greatest sly droll in his parts^ 

In acting', was certain a master of arts^ 

4k ipoB^ment lefl-^no herald is fuller, 

Ais praise is sung yearly by many a sculler ; 

Y«ni thousand years hence, ifiT the world last so long, 

Tom Dciiggett will still 5e th9 theme of their song*, 

Old Noll* with great Lewis and Bourbons forgot. 

And numberless kings in oblivion shall rot.'^ 

For -a considerable time there appears a 
ijiasm in theatric excellence, for we do not 
find mention made of any actor of celebrity^ 
unUl the appearance of Betterton, who, if 
we can place reliance on the chironiclers . of 
' . ithose days^ was pronounced a profound master 
?idf bis art. ! 

^* Oti: Avotl'ft bank, where flowers eternal blow, 
If Ijbut w^k if any weed can grow, 
One tragic sentence if I dare deride, ' 

'Whibh Bett^rtonV grave action dignified ; 
. Or weiUii<ioutV4 Sooth, with emphasis prpclainis/''&c 
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Mr. Booth first af^peared in D\ 
1608, in the character of Orbbnoko/ i 
pri29e(l the audience by his mosteify 
tion of the captive prince : m Ehlhl&'tte 
remained only two years ; his fiune wa^^ s66ti 
wafted to £ng1and, and he was itfvfted lb; 
Mr. Betterton to try his fortune' bii'ffid 
London boards. Mr. Booth accepted iS^ 
invitation, and was engaged at the ftfidiV 
enormous salary of two pounds per weeX) 
he appeared as Pyrrhus, in the Distressed 
Mother, which character fully efstal^lfishetf 
his right to a seat in tragedy; imd/ bn ttlid 
production of Addison's Cato, in wiuchhff 
acted the hero, he was safely fixed ; he sdai^ 
joined in the patent, and continued to ;&- 
crease in fame, as well as profit ; he was in 
exc^ent scholar, but admired none of *the 
heathen deities so much as joDy Bacchus^' 1» 
whom in his early years he was a zealous d^'- 
votee: but when reason took the rems he 
abandoned the allurements of the jolly gbd,| 
and fell into the opposite extreme, whicH \v^ . 
supposed to have hastened his death; "he 
died much respected and r^rette<l, and \vas 
buried in Saiiit PauFs, Covent GaMQa, ' 
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There was at tliis time.a,.gg(»tfeB»%io6ttbe 
name of Smith, who was i$pp^}9e<}^jtqvJt9BT 
sees all the requisites of a,^t,-i^t^^ragedJM!> 
and by some thought sopeijor^tiQi J^^^n^f^W, 
but the stage was sooq d^pny^dt oC-hig ff^- 
vic^ by the spirit of party.^ Mrf&^it^ VJM 
zealously attached to th» lnt«Ks(,.of JftOie* 
the Second, and served io his anuy.as a vq^ 
luntecr ; after the abdic^ou be a^u return^ 
ed to the tlieatre, but wa» driven from, thei 
stage with much clamaur- and di8a[^>n^}ar' 
t^, ,and remamed io r^tireoieiit uotiL Coitr 
gjrpy* produced bis "Love, for Love,!' wdi^i 
hf! again appeared in the part oi Scandal in 
d^ ^comed^,, and was well received;, he 
l^i^, h<}t a short time to mjoy hishiWQWs; 
l)g;dr<ii in,,a.fit of the ciamp. 'rhe.o^t of, 
n^^w^ find on the ^tragjic list was .QwV' 
w^p ^jeared under Bett^rton's mana^ei»ent 
in 'die, very, subordinate qljaractpr, of JJeyt*-, 
na^t o^^ihe Tsyf^er^ ' in !Ricl^rd , the, J^ifi^, 
^^ftyijjijive learaiiroip hi». reply to sora^; Wl^T^. 

to^^pMir ^,picbEu:fJ^,whiei^QuiiV(.^it'}M, 
spec^mei^ o|^tlje^oui}g j^pli^tV^qu^tj, ( 
said to Vn^' ''Sir, I nuida my linit appear- 
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ance as Ueutenant of die Tower^ and'canle 
at last to Richard — now, it is toy opimbli,'^ 
you appear as Ridiard, you will soon d)iiie 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower." iPor A 6m» 
siderable time this actor was doomed to'*ffl 
tl^e subordinate parts, which he endeavoand 
by attention and assiduity to make the mo^ 
of; it is certainly a hardship to a rising ge- 
nius, on his introduction to a regular esta^ 
blishment, the parts are all supplied, and, 
like under-officers in the army, they fiit»t 
wait for preferment, or do something extra- 
ordinary before they can expect it. An ae- 
ddent fell out that gave Quin a happy op- 
portumty ; the managers had an order fhmi 
the Lord Chamberlain to revive the play 6t 
Tamerlane for the Fifth of November, 1716, 
which was got up with great magnificence. 
On the third representation Mr. Mills (who 
sustained the character of Bajazet) was sud- 
denly taken ill, and with much persuasion 
Mr. Quin was prevwled upon to read the 
part, a great undertakmg for an actor <rf* his 
standing; but, contrary to expectation, and 
to the mortification of some of his compe- 
dtora^ he succeeded so well, that the audience 
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bestowed upon bim geneml approbation 
throughout the character. The oext night 
he perfected himself in the words, and re- 
peated the part with redoubled applause ; 
still there was but slight chance of his suc- 
ceeding to his wishes with Betterton; he 
dierefore accepted a situation with Mr. Rich, 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where by rapid de- 
grees he attained the highest round of ap- 
probation ; his personation of Falstaff was 
esteemed a master-piece, and firmly esta- 
blished him as a leading favorite of the town. 
He had the misfortune to kill a brother actor 
in a duel, a Mr. William Bowen, who in his 
last' moments declared he was the aggressor, 
by grossly insulting Mr. Quin ; however, 
that gentleman was tried at the Old Bailey, 
and was honourably acquitted. He had the 
honour of being appointed tutor to th|& 
children of the second illustrious personage 
in the kingdom, and received the thanks c^ 
the royal personage for his care and atten- 
tion ; he left the stage for some time, and 
repaired to Bath for the benefit of the wat^^, 
but soon grew tired of inaction^ and wished 
once again to take the field ; in consequence 



of which he tm)tb kts iMoifi^'ii^it^^bD^^&ch 
the mamgery «' I ails at Boih^^kitt f^ ' td 
which the other ai laeonkidly y^li^] '^^'%^ 
there and be danm'd— Rich -^ however* m'a 
short time he return^ to L^^ndpn^ ^^j^ J^^ 
peareid.in hi^ fitTprite cbaractdr o£i^*&SMS] 
he eontiiiued for some time fo ddia^A; iEfe 
town by his performapces> but fiudwg'ege 
and infirmities making rapid strides;, hk IpiWr 
gently left the stage, and again repaijcednto 
itath. Mr. Harper an actor, that ' eh? ([/^red 
taiuch of his regard and estaepa, app|ic4 .to 
him to perform Falstaff for his benefit ;> tiHB 
veteran replied, "My friend, if you 9f^]ai 
want of money, you know my purse i«K at 
your service, but Til be damned if I ^^jltle 
Palstaff for you or any other man.?- > vjxi 
his private life he was haughty, impe^^, 
SLtid dictatorial, but possessed a heart op^ubas 
day to melting charity; he died lit a v^ry 
advanced age, and left behind Wi a cpfisi* 
i^erable property. Still the stage was ittiits 
in&noy ; it remained for the genius of (Grajr- 

rick* to foster it/ and bring it to maturity. 

' -—p -*— «— — >^— — J — ■ ■ , , 

♦ T^ie i^etit actor was born in Lichfield, smd 

-■."»■ •' -k 'I ' ' 
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,^ ,,^^^]b^nt^ oi: this bcidii 



was fay his fattier desigoed for the law, 
c^^i&g^iiii^iixcfelleiit ediK^tiom he ace 
f^i^Siimh6\idtUaum^to UmSam'uitht year 17^9, 
^thx^pj^l^rmmaUo&of eoterio^ iaio ihe h iw w ^ 
aoie socfe'iy of LincoIoVion : mod we dooU aol, had 
i|^tbiite^u*)Mper to t>«ntietfae stodjoT Ihe law, 
jff^.f^n^ht^vainade a yery co a i id affi bie igaac lit 
tne har^ and by hit elocatioD, walked io tbe f n a ta w nt 
finicbreti^iheiiiofalori; iNit fait geotoiajiKl waHatiy 
l4^ifa$ii}OD\\e4 him eiurly to atody nataie, aiid leavetke 
craboied tracks of the bw; hia facetioiis |?oad haaMar 
^ikg9\iMt htm entrance behind the aeeoea of Draqr 
Inline theatre*: where he fbriaed an fotinaey with a 
gentleman wbq possessed large estatea in the coaograf 
Sfo(lb1%9 and was by that gentleman 'inrited to ^peod 
^finne time at his eoantry residence near io the town of 
Ipswkli ;. they both had a prediiectioo 'for ifaa ftam^ 
an3' a private play was proposed to be act^ by hia 
4^e8ts ; the eomedy selected waa the RecnniinzfMker, 
in which par Boscins enacted ' Serjeant KiCa;* lUb 
w^ doubtless his first essay ; and he eren thes gave 
sucii pfoof^ of genius and talent for tbe stage, as both 
delighted find surprizad those who witnessed his pet^ 
formance. On his return to London he detennii^ io 
adopt the uAkge as'a profession ; he contalted his friend 
^bpsojif , who strongly remonstrated agamst ioch Jk 
procedure, as being injurioos both to his fame Und 
Milre ibtbft^st ; bm not all the reasoning, all the^argti- 
mer^s, of Ihat rigid moralist eoald sl^ke his'deter- 
n!>Q^.P'^iT^^ * ^°^ accordingly he bent his steps to 
Goodman's Fields, wft^re be procured admiasioo to 
p^forih' for one higli't only, tbe character of Richard 
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and Barry ; the latter gentleman was ne^ ly 
itnported from the Emerald Isle, and possessed 
at feast two requisites for the stage, much 

the Third. He commenced his theatrical career in the 
winter of 1741, when, like the sua bursting from be- 
hind a cloud, he displayed in the very earliest dawn, 
tf somewhat more than meridian brightness, he was 
then twenty-four years of age. On each successive 
i^^presehtatiop the theatre was crowded to excess. 
After making that remote part of the town as famir 
liar to courtiers and quality, as Wapping to sailors, 
Ve came with a full blaze to Drury Lane. He ap- 
peared in that theatre as Chamont, in the Orphan, 
liJr th6 benefit of the widow of Mr. Harper, and by 
his extraordinary delineation of the young soldier, sood 
stamped his fame, and was at once acknowledged as the 
greatest actor that ever graced the boards ; and forced 
the cynic Quin, after witnessing his performance of 
Hamlet, to exclaim, ' by God> if be is right, we have 
air been damnably in the wrong;' and right he as- 
ifuredly was, as he copied nature solely, utterly dis- 
claiming the pointed toe, the measured paces, the 
grave and pompous declamation, the studied and me- 
chanical action that his predecessors, with ail their 
boasted excellence, had long practised; his subse- 
quent rise, his vast superiority over all other competi- 
tors, ouf readers doubtless require no information on 
fi*om us; suffice it to say, his extraordinary success 
sbon procured him a share in the management of Drury 
Lane theatre, where by his own attraction and judi- 
ciotis management, he soon realized an ample fortune ; 
h^ also wrote and enriched the stage with several dra- 
matic pieces, which still hold their places in the fa- 
votirof ihe town, * Cymon,' an opera; the * Lying 
•Valet;' * Miss in her Teens;' ^ The Jubilee ;' the very 
efegant and Excellent comedy of the ^ Clandestine 
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snperioi** ih ' dffliis C(nnf)etrtors---figure, and 
voice, wUch latter qj^alificatibh obtained him 
the appeHation of silver-tongued Barry : — 

Marriage/ wais the joint production of Garrick and 
Colman ; he also wrote many pointed prologQes, epi- 
logues, soDgs> and some poems of a peculiar turo^ of 
wit. 

The great "event in the life of Mr. Garrick, as ad 
author, was the Jubilee at Stratford; and we mentioii 
it chiefly to mark the limits of his genius. The poetry 
confessedly his own, in the lighter and more fanciful 
parti, is admirably adapted to the subject ; while in 
the others, it is deficient in the weight and dignity 
necessary for a proper contrast. If it be not too light 
a comparison, we may say that it was a feast of wbipt- 
syllabubs. Yet there is much genuine poetry in the 
following stanza : 

f O from his dmim of fire 
Could bat one spark be caught. 
Then might ihese humble strains inspire 
To tell the wonders he has wrought. 
To tell — bow sitting on his magic throne. 
Unaided and alone. 
In dreadful state, 
The subject passions round him wait ; 
Who tho' unchain'd, and raging there. 
He checks, inflames, or turns their mad career; 
With that superior skill, 
Which winds the fiery steed at will. 
He gives the awfui word — 
And they all foaming^ trembling, own him for their lord.' 

We have quoted this stanza, because we think we 
may, at least with safety to Mr. Garrick^s fame, bring- 
liear it Mr. Gray's beautiful lines, which, in pr, J. 
Warton's opinion, contain the most poetical compli- 
ment ever paid to Shakespeare ; — 



(t 



This pencil take, she said, ifboie ooloofs dear 
Richly paint the vernal year ; ^ 



ifia TalT strait DCNJy imMst tn'ousandfl aioodv ^ ul > . ] 
iJw^oiMfAir pUi#;'ideMtii«i^4lieiWatfl''>{oiTfrO 
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^•'i .«^"'iSa?^I» -^' - ■'--'-. Ion: 
Or ope the lac red source of sjrmpathetic tean.''^i}<^' ^*r^ 

Ifair^SdcyMjr'iVia Bageriy eolirted by ^fc'tlie ftr icAri q 
fmdetli fifcarAotem of ibe day^ ' moi^ paMiculi^ly^byi' 
Ihr llteratd;. Jtifl (^roBunoiatian of tte^i£«qgiHftp sialic.* 
gpoaf e wl^s tokii to bo tbe niodei of p*Hbctffoh,^«Kd^dK>* 
b4c)^tlio|iulpii^ and tkelsenate* all 'ptrofited^liy hisTrobp^^ 
roolDfias ;r.thoiM;h Dr. HiU published a ped tiot^ff^dio die" 
leitaii /nod il^fhcih eomphtiahig' 6f'tetlnblo*gtieQr(»i' 
aoeoi. khpoi^ "Upon tlteni hy Uort groat Jai:to^,'%ibi: 
ffOfiiieaUy bamafaed theih'froin thfeir prbper^iatiltitM^i'' 
asan the word vtr/uc, ^hich they said ho bOsv^rwtt 
into ovrftie, aqd iathaiwoed mtgrai^ful, hb:xliBp|%«Mkti 
the tty and made it ingrateful, to the fei^eai pt^jhubfiai* 
of the said letters; to this complaiot Garrick replied 
in the following' epigram -t ^ ' '" '^'-'^ r.*:i<r.J^ 
^ ':*"4#>/v:"l'_ -I'J:; -j.^':^ .^li ^.A V r.: Vr •_ -i^Hl^:**-^ ^" ^d j! 

-i:]n . H^itafteriii: f^drbjr.tN tpagiie aodiiheipeD^'itid ; ^^b ir 

The JM*pbH>htt^icte<j[ Tf«s)i< €i6n f^lliv^>tA Jh^Jt^lo 
mWy Of the «« Wonderv' iil r778', gt^oro^sljr jgili^Tn^ 
th9'^b(tt»y)^«heiii4<ght^'atf>b teeomM:^ne%t!^tiii)ii5lefl^/f) 
ton4i#'€hantaM»>F«ba> for thd suj^portt of tboi t>fai^^<^9i 
^^^Monying^ltO'lMtt lioasejr'iFiibonaDOtbf %tti^W>y^Qn^i^di 
sick> or otherwise disabled. His performance \fk% i«e^'^ 
inllkblot;>.noi9i^^ttfiiBthe cptt8^6ilfiio€lova,^jbaloM^y 
logOi &c. 80 highly colourc^y&iNr^claiiWribiy^se^oiKr^'iiio^ 
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short, he finisHed Ms &6firt^'comt wftb ws Irigfe jlhett* 
trical climax, as be had Jdiie'JlM^jSfl^ixdax Midre, few 
tragric one» i- .,,: . • ,t , . -. :, :. / t- v.. . ^ <* 

At last the play being ended, daring' wbidi t^erj 
pGicfprniOr ^dUtvAM utesafllB gresEleit abiitid^^iettftrfi 
thacATtffitl i^iiRB»;iRibea' tbe-ftoMsns^of -^km^smmUf "9/^% 
tottke^ldrei>f tiie town in hmpMicmfrntHtf^ • TMt 
scene' xsms ioo diflreiteing fori be deecrilMML - IxV^km: 
reader eoneeiTe* tU» .tiiiifcnal ia wDiit ^ 
with all these aieer feelings -^^idi his pecMliar- 
tiomaast <^aiLfoclh» adrancmg forward^ Coi>ii iatB^ 
well to Ihai'paUie, wMcb iiomcd ^ opnrewBiMy to iamgpt>£ 
that they should'^ the mebnchofy wihiswur df tiwi* 
oWft great iosSL Then, after % shoft paiise» as aoea*a»f 
he recovered a little from the first sbDck, lie tk« ^dki 
dressed the aBdienoe: -is 

* Ladies and GentlemeOy ' * '■ 

^ It has been customary ^th persons trader my ctr* 
cumstanjc^s, t6 ^ddfess you \ii a farewell epi9og{ie. I 
had the same iBtentioo, and' tamed my tlioiights that 
way; but indeed, I foond myself then as 'iacape<> 
ble of writing' sudif^n epilogue, aft I shouTd be iiow of 
speaking it. The Jingle of rfcynie, ' and the tabgoage 
of fiction; would bftt ill suit: my Resent feelifige* - . T 

^This is to me a very awliil roomenl^ it ie Ho l^il*. 
than part«Qg;for even with .those from whom Ibajr^. . 
received tl»<greatest Ifiodnesaand fat ours, • and' u|K0a - 
the ^pot wlfete that kindness and ibcsefavchm %iei%y 
enjc^yed.' . ■ ■ ■■•■^ ■-■:•• '•.') ■ ,: . -.■■ ,-*•,•* ,-o • 

('IWe/pr a/nopatent be>w^s ttfnble toproceed^Uillk 

relievep4.)b3fj»^d(jdiinf«ietir^J)--»ii.'uioa /li-.'-j --j* 3'i. y.** 
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Baxiry the same character at Coveiit Gacctai, 
praved a lucky hit to the deolinin^ fiuKJU d 
Covent Gard^i ; Barry was, at least \vitb 

* Whatever may be the chaog^es of my future life, 
the deep impression I have of your (ciadness will al- 
ways remaio HERE (putting his hand to his breast) 
fixed and unalterable. 

• * I will very readily agree to my succeasora baviog 
iQore skill and abilities for their station than I have; 
but I defy them all to take more sincere, and more 
uninterrupted pains for your favour, or to be more 
truly sensible of it, than is your most obedient and 
grateful servant.' 

Here he retired, crowned with never-fadiDg laurels, 
ainidst the blended tears and acclamatioos of the most 
brilliant audience^ that ever was aaaembled in a the- 

Mr. Garrick some months before he retired from the 
stage, sold his share of Drury Lane theatre for 35,0001. 
to Dr. Ford, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Linley, and ]V|r. Richard 
Sboridan ; when the new proprietors, of their own ac- 
cord, stipulated, that Mr. Garrick should continue to 
keep that box which had of late years been set apart 
for the accommodation of his family. These pailicu- 
lars Mr. Garrick intimated a few days after ,^ by.an- 
swering in the part of Abel Dru^ger, on being .asked 
if he had any interest at the theatre, ' I kcui somej; 1 
don't know what I may have,^ 

He, however, still continued for some time a.fter to di- 
rect the affairs of the theatre. He died in hi&.bouse at 
the Adeipbi in 1777, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
and was buried with great pomp in Westminster Ab- 
b^y ; many of the first nobility followed the remains 
of this once great actor to his peaceful home, tp pay 
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the ftmale portion of the auditory, aUowedid 
carry off the palm^ but we are mclined to bof 
fieve Garriek stood highest in the opimon of 

the last tribute to departed genius. In the fimt year 
of his theatrical career, there appeared in several papers 
of the day, the foHowing lines, generally believed at 
the time to be the production bf his friend Samuel 
Johnson, but they were afterwards traced to Mallety 
who certainly had no cause to blush lor them. 

' Id Roman days, onee Cato the severe^ 
With awful brow, went to the theatre ; 
Bot, O ! instead of manly fire and rage, 
And all tlie true pathetic of the stage. 
He saw, he heaid, the rant, the droll, the stare. 
Saw nature, and the' passidns, muhlered therfe; 
Saw and retired-'— but shouM h« now rerife > - 
And see glad Nature in her Garriek liv« ; 
He'd laugh at Bates, jEtnd weep with injured L0ir, 
Ctfrse tyrant Richard, but applaud the player 1 
By j^y, rage, pity, all the passions moy*d, 
'Garriek would wqH by Gato be approv'd; 
The wise, the. virtuous Cato would forbear 
His rigid censures, aiid in hipttires swear. 
That by some power dtvine the* stage was trod. 
And in the matchless actor, own the God.' 

Perhaps our good natured readers will forgive ,us 
should we insert another on the same subject product 
in Dublin, on his first visit to that capital, the aulhor 
unknown. 

< Nature, for ages made her dark abode 
Obscure ; nor one could And the lucky road; 
Till Garriek strictly searched the thorny way. 
And found the immortal goddess where she lay. 
Arise, (ai^ dame, the British Roscius said. 
And shew thy ^oung admirer where to tread. 
The gpddess viewed him with a pleasing eye, 
Aod smiling gracious, m^ him $his reply^^ 
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thfe' critiM. ' I^iiry's Oln(^Q was ar^ cteeira 
tlie t>est and niosit siibcessful ttiat bj^ 
Qafrick tried this dikmcter, but woi 
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Tboo art ny ••ly, Md Mnrivinf lofi I - 
Go oo, and tfead the paib thou bast b^aa t 
Geo oo, my clukil.aMert tbj noble race. 
And let the world view natare in thy face. 
: Natitrf will itiU be nature to the wiie^' - 
Though oH mistakea in a false disguiae. < 
Immortal Sliaketueai* wrote for thee aloae } 
^proceed and Bx thee io the vacant throoe ; 
The sock and bntHtn were design'd for ihee ; 
The lUfge U fetterVl, then ahalt set her free. 
So a b^B in <|aya of yore^ the adveDt'rooa knig 
That followed armi^ and prov'd themselvea in fights > 

Each^rmM^alone^at oBiveraal^^a^f < 
' T6 make unwilling tyranny obey ; 
; ; •Tli| wits CJrganda 4x%i a magic iword. 

Fit only for. tba hand of Britato^ lord t 
. Many etaair^d to force the weapop Iprrby . . 

Y^t failed, althpqgh accouQted knights of worth I 
Till he appear'd that knew the sword to wi^^ 

With eaae drew forth, and conqiierM all the ifield;*' ' 

Jc,i8 to u# a matter of surprise, that thi» early IHelMff^ 
8b|p formed between two such oppontt fiispoutiora u 
Dr. John^oii and Garrick, should have contmued- m 
lonj^ ftnd ifitl)out the slightest interruption, not^ih* 
eta^n^iipg the. one was as eager to snatch at ewery hfa» 
orxu-iiBe or battery, as the otlier ever seemed aver«e.lo' 
gf¥ it ; uptil the fourth volume of The Rambler^ 
made its appearance, the character of Prosperb*" Gsf^ 
ricl^^09k; to be his* ^ad.he never. forgave the nfleace. 
Jof^p^c^ tt^ed to say of him* * he oonld notbe coik' 
tested to «fiii qwetly down the alream of rep^tatibni' 
wj^lipnt longing to taate the fVoth from every strote of^ 
thjg.o^r.| ..* JFJattery direot rarely disgusts/ al least* ft? 
^U^he SW® wiihfitrriqkiKtO wiurrani our-assertknir 
we 8 lal] quote one or two instances, and as they (we. 
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believe) are not generally ktioW^, ibay t^ot^ j^rb^re ud« 

acceptable. '"'"V/;, . ../''Vr"''^/ ■'''»■;/'"*♦ 

David Mallet, whep he j^^^ jBpisbecf ;biB ]l^vira, 
cast about in what manner he could best prerMF upon 
Mr. Garrick to act it. He kfi^w that bis revived 
Eurydice and the Masque bf Witanni^, bud doie no« 
thing for the managers, though he had g-ained feme* 
thing by them himself. He waited on Mr. Garrick, io 
the usual itftercourse of friendship, Mrith Elrirain his 
pocket, [' ^ 

After common salute, Mr. Garrick asked him what 
it was that employed his studies. ' ^Vhy, upcm my 
word,' said Mallet, * I am e^rnally fatigued witM pre- 
paring and arranging materials for the life of th^^reat 
duke of Maflborbitgh ; all tny bights and clays ^ oc» 
cupied wixh xhat historpr ; and you know^^ Mr. vGar« 
rick, that it is a very bright and interesfin^^ periojd |n 
thb^rliish annals. But hark yoii, 'my fri^htf ! d<J 3W 
kiH>w that I hii\^ fbubd oui a jph^tly snOg iHijKS liPir 

1 Hehl bow's thttt! a niche for' Aier(i^aidtHi! mS^^ 
iroger, turning quickly upon himv his ey^^'sparfbn^* 
with(crou8ii)ai ttpe.) ♦ Hxm-th^ d^iF coiildf fouhtiSS^' 
me»li6to.tbe history of JTohnCKurdiill, diitte of JUkfl^^ 
bottOIgh^' '"I ''■" •'■^- • r.'. ■'■.''■■ .*•;■ '' '>^'«"^ 

5^Tltet's!rfiy business; my dear^fHfend* lyjbineirsj^^; 
lelj f>bui 4 tell you, i have ddiie^it/-^ W«1,'Y$1fflr 
Mallei 
the fi|ost> 
wfcyj¥foli 
SQfttelhbgiifQnihe.fiitgerl lioixihoM^r^tt.lHiiefjilik 
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hk mistress." Mossop's Zanga was hM by 
th6 critics of that day to be a moBt finkhcd 
and; powerful deUneatioii. Powel^ BreretM^ 



tuis — ba? you know! for 1 am sure the theatre is a 
mere matter of diversion, a pleasure to yon.^ 

^ Why, faith,' said the other, ' to tell you the tmdi, 
1 have, whenever I could rob the duke of an hourtf 
80, employed myself in adapting La Motte^s Inesde 
Castro to the English stage, and here it is.' The mfe 
nager embraced Elvira with rapture, and brought it 
forward with all expedition. 

A gentleman of the law, who could not miss such aa 
opportunity of laughing at Mr. Garrick's vanity, met 
him one day, and told' him he had been applied to bj 
the booksellers to publish an edition of the statutes at 
lltrge, and he hoped he should find a snug niche in 
them to introduce him. 

The play of Elvira was well acted, but it was stopped 
at the ninth night. Mallet, alarmed at the disconti* 
nuing the run of his last and favoucite offspring-, ac- 
quainted Mr. Garrick by a note, that he had received 
forty cards from persons of distinction, all of whom 
desired to know the reason why his play was stopped; 
and for answer, he had referred them to him, the 
iproper judge. 

Afr. Garrick had no stomach to repeat the acting^of 
a- tragedy that was not approved by the public, and in 
which he received such sig-nal mortification. The part 
of Ikm Pedro in Elvira was the last new character ht 
eTer acted. 

The ' opinion that many people conceive of playera 
^ipg in private life the characters they represent «• 
the stage> is very strong : Garrick some yearn afie^ 
hl» came on the stage, received a message by an lelderty 
kk>king gentlewoman, who tohi him, there was a 
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Reddish, aiid HdSand, were all excellent tra« 
gedians; tuid ^teemed &vourites Tvith the 
tawn. Hendersoii, though denied by nature «f 

^_^_^ I I . - ■ . . . ■ "m r-fc 

certain lady^ of rdnk and fortune who had a great 
partiality for him, abd wanted to know whether b^ 
was ntarried or not. Garrick replied in the negative ; 
she seemed much pleased^ and said he should soon 
hear from her again. Many months passed over with* 
oat his hearing any further about it ; at last he met 
the woman accidentally in the street* whom he interro* 
gated about the delay of her commission : at first sbe 
seemed to shuffle off the question^ but he insisting upon 
knowing, she confessed to him, that the lady having 
ilrst seen him in Ranger, she was charmed with his air 
and address : but soon after having appeared as Sharps 
in the Lying Valet, she thought she saw so many meaD# 
shifting qualities about him, that she could by no 
means piit eithef her person or fortune into his posseft^ 
8i6n. There is another instance equally strong. A 
grocer in the town of Lichfield, a neighbour of Peter 
Gar rick's, having occasion to come up to London^ 
Petei^ g^ve him a letter of recommendation to his 
brother David. The man came to town late in the 
evening, and seeing Garrick's name up in the bills for 
Abel Drugger, he went to the two shilling galleryj.and 
there waited in anxious expectation of seeing, in the 
person of his countryman, the greatest actor on the 
stage. On Garrick^s appearance, he was for some 
time in doubt whether it could be him or not ; at last, 
'being convinced of it by the people around him> be 
fe\i himself so disgusted with the mean appearance and 
mercenary conduct of the character, which, by a 
fodKsk combination^ he attached to the player, that he 
^rent but of town without delivering his letter. On 
-his^Mrrival ffi LidifiM, > Pdter Qarrick asked him. 
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voiceand figure, yet from fais grest judgmeat 
and conception, perfai^ never whs ezcdkd 
m Falstaff, Benedict, Hamlet, ami cfaanfr 



* How he WM reoeiTed by his brocher, and hov he 
likad hin.' ' To tell yoa the Inith/ says the mai^ • 1 
nefcr delirered your letter/ ' Notdelivered way Icttcrf 
Mja Peter, ' how came that about ?' ' Why, tlie ftft 
fay I saw enough of him on the stage to make thai wt 
naccetary ; be may be rich, as I dare say any am 

who lives like hii^, must be ; but by (vocireratiBi 

an oath) thoc^h he is your brother, Mr. Garrick, he if 
one of the meanest and most pitiful fellows I evsr 
saw in my life/ 

Dr. Johnson forgetting an appointment h^ had Is 
m»p with Garrick, till near one o^clock in the mornhngi 
he sallied out at that hour, and knocked at fk,B door in 
Southampton-street; Garrick putting his . bepd out of 
the window, told him all the coropaoy wti# f^ono, and 




brought down Garrick, who, after leaing him in, im- 
patiently asked, what was tlje news he had, that ms 
to give him soataeA satufaciiom. ' Wh)r, sit youdowa 
there,' says the doctor, ' and IM flatter you/ It was 
amongst the memorabilia of Garrick's petty habi^ 
that he kept a book of all who had either praised or 
tfbused him ; diligently to hunt for fame is praise* 
worthy, eagerly to catch at every puff of flattery, that 
the interested or the designing may bestow ia weakp 
ness in the extreme ; but detraction also was a v|0t, 
whkh Garrick was not free from. In a conversa|iaa 
with the late lord Orrery it turned on theatrical sub* 
jects, the peer took occasion to oiention Mr. MonaQn, 
as the greatest Uiigeditn of the nge, excepting^ Mr. 
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* ters of, that desciiption. He lived not long to 
enjoy his w^sll-eamed latirels ; he died at the 
eariy age of 38, a victim to his passion for ang- 

Garrick himself—^ by no means/ said Garrick, / as it 
is well known that his. voice. is coarse and unharmo- 
niojiis.'-— * W^Uy bat (excepting his voice, you will allow 
hiq[i to jbave all the other requisites of a* great trage- 
diaja?' — ' "tfo, his action has a feature of sameness in it 
that must ever destroy the necessary delusion of the 
scene;' — f Well, but Garrick, excepUhg his voice and 
action, you will allow him all the other requisites of a 
greattragedian?'— * No, his conceptions are not go- 
verned by truth ;' — * WeU, well, David, excepting his 
voice, actiouj and conception, you will allow him to 
have all tlie other requisites of a gopd tragedian.!'-^ 

* No, his person is to the last degree ungraceful/ 

* Well, well, my friend David (to be sure I don't un- 
derstand these matters as well as youj but the devil's 
in it, if you wobH allow, excepting his voice, action^ 
cono*ption, and person^ that he has all the other requi- 
sites of a great tragedian t' * Ves, yes, my lord, allow 
me those four trifling impediments, and I will give you 
full credit for your encomium on Mr. Mossop.' 

When Mrs.Siddons Sxsi appeared as Harriet in the 
comedy of the Runaway, under his auspices, he gave it 
as his decided opinion, that with the exception of hei: 
youth and figure, she p^issessed not one single reqi^site 
for the sta«"e,*and upon several occasions, not only treat- 
ed her with asperity, but rudeness ; but those who knew 
his disposition well, attribute! his conduct to that lady 
toptfaer feelings; his quick perception soon discovered, 
though yet. in embryo, the seeds of genius and of ex^ 
cellencei.which alone wanted the genial rays, thevivifj 
wariptl) of approbation^ to ripen ^ difllise its sweet&; 
Bud'as he could brook no rinl i^ejftf iilfli throfij^, tiiptrrh 

B 
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ling. In the female departemnt sMcemvis 
speared Mrs. Otdfield, Mrs. Clive^^Bfii 
Bdlamy, Mrs. Hamilton, Mjin. Cibberr tt& 



in the decline of life, he rather chose to sacrifice Va 
interest to his inordinate insatiate thirst of faine ; if la 
opinion of that fr^at actress's talent was foimdfd « 
truth, we can only say her subsequent excellenee kt 
proved the fallibility of his judgment ; but if other no* 
tires influenced such a decision, we woald faaye » 
signed him no greater puntshment, than to hiie 
witnessed the unirersal and decided admiration of ill 
ranks, which has since that time, to the < last hoar of 
act' been bestowed upon the exertions of the greattn 
actress the English or any other stage ever prodoeei 
Forty years ago, in this actress we beheld the bass, 
the pillar of tragedy. We understand that not ioQ^ 
ago sir Walter Scott and Mrs. Siddons met in the ssbr 
room before Mr. Martin's picture of the Fall ^ Nine- 
veh — two such spectators the world cannot match agaas; 
the one by the common consent of mankind^ the fore* 
most writer of the age, the other, in the eyes of aUwbo 
saw her prime or maturity, the queen and mistress of 
the tragic scene. There was a time when this lady used 
to sit in parties, and at drawing-rooms, the lady Mary's 
and the lady Dorothy's of the day came and passed 
into the room to get a glance of her, with more awe 
and wonder, than if it had been a queen. This wss 
honour, this was power. Mrs. Siddons seemed to com- 
mand every source of terror and {of pity, and to rule 
over their wildest elements with inborn ease and di^ 
nity. Her person was made to contain her spirit ; her 
soul to fill and animate her person, her eye answered 
to her voice. She wore a crown, she looked as if de- 
scended from a higher sphere, and walked the earth in 
majesty and pride. ^She combined the utmost gran- 
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Barry, Mrs. Yates, thatdiild of uattire Ikfiss 
Brunton, and Mrs. Abiagton^ liie iMtchtois 
Jordan, aad the still unrivaUed Siddons. 
Thoo^ much had beea done to BatmBlize 
the stage, hy the exceO^ice of the great 
names Jwe have, noticed, still there remaiiied 
inuch to correct and amend, Tiiiieh indeed 
liad been overlooked by all, namdy, atten* 
tioa to costume, and the pn^r dreswig of 
characters ; before, and indeed long after 
Gurrick's time, no attrition had evet heesa 
directed to this essential point ; Oth^o was 

(]eur and force with every variety of ezpiesMOD and 
excellence: her transitions were rapid and extreme, 
. but were compacted into unity and breadth — there was 
uothing* warped or starting from its place — she pro- 
duced the most overpowering effects without theslight- 
iS9t effort^ by a look, a word, a gesture. 

Let us draw a veil over Garrick^s prejudices and 
weaknesses ; and let us remember 

" By talents only rais'd 
Coartiera aoagbc hinij monarchs praia'd i 
Sparkling wits incewant blaze, . 
Garrick crown'd with early bayes. 
Ab ! wbocan tell how bard it it to climb 
Tlie steep whei'e Fame's prond temple shines afar ? 
Afa '. who can tell how many a soal sublime 
Has felt the infl^jence of malignant star, 
And wag'd with: fortune an etenul war; 
Checked by the scoff of pride, let eo?y Vrowo, 
And poverty's onconqnerable bar ; 
In lifers low valeTemote has pin'd alone, 
T^n dropt into the grate uopitied and aaknown." 

E 2 
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habited in a scarlet coat, vest^ and unmen- 
tionables of the same colour, trimmed with 
gold lace, and a long ramilie suspended from 
a woolly wig ; lago and Cassio in moderti 
uniforms ; in Richard, Gloucester was the 
only character that wore the old English 
dress, his followers all attired in modem 
dresses ; Richmond and his adherents weie 
invariably decked out in coat, waistcpat, 
breeches, silk hose ; Hamlet sported a mo- 
dem suit of black velvet. This incongruous 
and improper mode prevailed until the classic 
taste and good sense of Mr. John Kemble 
" reformed it altogether;" before the appear- 
ance of that gentleman a ridiculous and most 
absurd distinction prevailed in all thoatieS) 
which was as much noticed and as teqaciousi; 
adhered to as the distribution of characters, 
which was, whose name should ap{>ear at 
the top and bottom of the play bills. We 
have witnessed many a foolish squahble ema- 
nating from this distinction; "Hamlet by Mr. 
A. and the ghost by Mr. B." &c. Mr. 
Kemble's correct judgment classified the 
characters as they stood in rank or quality, 
consequently, our kings, princes, and nobk», 
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according to their rank, now take the lead in 
the bills, without regard to the consequence 
or talent of tlie actor ; this great actor was 
invitetl by tJie managers of Drury Lane to 
accept the lead in tragedy, he was at that 
time a great favouiite with the Dnbliii 
audience, but quitted that theatre in 1781, 
and appeared as Hamlet on tlie boards of Old 
Drury, when his success more tlian equalled 
the most sanguine expectations of his friends ; 
his Coriolanus was a master-piece ; perhaps 
nothing in the art ever had or could exceed 
it. Cato ; Manuel, in the play of the Regent, 
which was revived expressly for him, added 
considerably to his fame : although much 
praised by the critics of the day in Richard, 
Shylock, and Sir Giles ; still they fell much 
short of his other characters, and in the parts 
we have mentioned, he was decidedly inferior 
to Mr. Cooke and Mr. Kean. Colraan's pro- 
duction of the Mountaineers shewed him in a 
new light; no actor ever terrified, delighted, 
and astonished an audience more than he did 
in his representation of Octavian ; there "was 
such an appropriation of appearance, such a 
conformity of eipression, such simultaneous 
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extravAgance of action aa^l utteratioefy to is^ 
dicated aO the fever 6f the hrmn^^^thtiUkK^ 
reus fear — his wild, his vaoe»t sMre-«— thatthij 
compassionate regretted Ihatnnsfoiitiin^^'dil^ 
coiild not imagine the spontaaeoiijB eflect rf 
art ; his first a(^)earalioe chilled the bM 
with horror; and his cksliriums alanffied'i? 
their fur)r, or by th^r sdemnity, imposeJIlK 
reverence of awe ; evary look, every motioi^ 
harrowed up the heart; and hi^ attitude^ 
which might have beai a study for'a p^^nteki 
united all the grace of Guide to th^ terrM 
sublimity of Salvator ; in dedainMion b€m^ 
bold and eiiei^ti<i ; in sentiment- he was pb> 
thetic and impressive, in short the wfadb^^ 
his deportment consisted in the wild e^u^eMi 
of a disordered imagination, ^^ 'twas •sad"^ 
fits, by starts 'twas wild." On the^retM^ 
ment of Mr. King from the sitimticm of ista^ 
makiager, Mr. Kemble suceeed^* him;'^ 
proved himself a rigid tactician ; he veas^ 
defittigable in his duties, and exaef^ tlifc 
same from all concerned ; .at the close ^^ 
ther an indifierait season, when little- nov^ 
had been produced, he waited on the^too *i^ 
dolent author of the School for Sca]!i4Eil' ']M| 
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Sheridan, and strongly urged the necessity of 
I producing novelty to insure the success of 
their next campaign, when Sheridan coolly 
relied, ' Why, Komble, I know nothing bet- 
ter than to introduce music between your 
pauses.' He married Mrs, Brereton, the 
daughter of Mrs. Hopkins, after a very 
slight courtship; the lady commanicated 
his application to her mother, who re- 
plied, " Have him, girl ;" his society was 
courted by the first chai-acters of tlie age. 
Our present monarch, when Prince of 
Wales, was particularly attached to him, as 
was the late Duke of York|; Lord Guildford 
also much distinguished him ; and when for 
the amusement of his Lordship's guests a 
pri\-ate play was got up, Mr. Kemblo acted 
Sir Peter Pride, in the farce of Bamaby 
Brittle, a simple coimtry gentleman sagaci- 
ously remarkedj " 'Twas a pity Mr. Keroble 
did not play it in London, as he felt a^ured 
he would acquit himself with very general 
satisfiiction in that and parts of that kind." 
He was an excellent classic, still he some- 
times pionouocal words in a way that drew 
down the lash of the learned ; in thecharac- 
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ter of Prospero, in the Tempest, when he 
speaks to Caliban, where the word aches' oc- 
curs, he invariably pronounced it as if wrrtteD 
aitches. 'Tis strange if he kneiv himsdf in 
the right, he did not at once silence the ca- 
villers by producing his authority, and at 
once strike conviction ; and still more strange, 
if he actually could not adduce such autho- 
rity, that a scholar and an actor of his great 
celebrity should affect a needless singulariQf. 
In the tvell remembered contest in Cbvent 
Garden relative to the old pric^, though as 
manager and part proprietor he was wariul; 
assailed by caricatures, pamphlets, news- 
paper squibs, ^^ and all the lumber they could 
thunder dotvn," still he conducted himsdf 
with much firmness, moderation, and gentle- 
mlmly feeling. On his retiring from t& 
stage he selected Coriolanus for his last cha- 
racter ; the theatre was crowded to excess in 
all parts, beauty and fashion graced the boxes, 
wreaths of laurel were thrown from the pi 
and boxes on the stage as a tribute of re- 
spect to the great actor, whose transcendant 
talents they were to witness for the last time. 
A public dinner was given to him on the oc- 
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easion, at which his early friend Lord Holland 
took the chair ; it was numerously attended, 
some of the greatest cliaractcrs of the day 
honoured the table by their preseace — Mr. 
Campbell, the poet, wrote a complimentajy 
address, which was admirably delivered by 
Mr. Young ; he soon after left this country, 
and took possession of a beautiful and ro- 
mantic villa on tlie margin of the lake of 
Lausanne, where twice a week his house and 
table were open to those who might feel in- 
clined to visit him ; his library was extensive, 
and could boast of many rare and valuable 
volumes ; he altered and revised many of 
Shakespeare's plays with much judgment and 
correctness ; he also furnished the stage with 
several dramatic productions, Lodoiska, 
Richard Cceur de Lion, the Pannel, the Farm 
House, and some of lesser note ; he also 
gave to the world a collection of poems, pub- 
lished many years ago, but they had no very 
extensive sale ; he died at his villa in the 
64th year of his age, bequeathing the bolfe 
of Ilia property to Mrs. Kemble, and his pro- 
jterty in Covent Garden Theatre to his 
|-^ther Charles. Much about the same time 
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anodber bm^dbof thi^liigfaiyialetitadfiHiifl} 
Mr. iSt^ibeii Kimble apfiearedn at Coveit 
Gaxden in the eharaetef of OthdAoi^ andiim 
ivell recdved ; he t^mained^ tkere bift a/dMMt 
tin^, and wsEs engaged for sevefal seBsoimcU 
the little theatre in tte Hi^maiiBet ; dnoBg 
the time that tiieotre was dosed he ^aeod^ 
repaired to Edinburgb, and" with the mBikm 
'^of cauld Caledonia^' soon became^aadiflni- 
guished fitvourite, bat his iBcre8siBg^.Qorpii<- 
lency preckded his appearing in the hum 
of tragedy; still there remained ample seepe^ 
and field wide enou^ for the. exeroia^^fi his 
talent, by representing sncb parts as F^dbtstf, 
Sir Christopher Carry in Inkle and Yarko, 
Freeport in the English Merohcmt, AubcyiiB 
Cumberland's^ comedy of the FashiouaUe 
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* Mr. Gumberlandy thongfh a philanttubpto imI a 
moral dramatist, was still an envious and a jealous n^D. 
Being in the boxes on the second nig&t'oftKe re- 
presentation of the School for Scahdaf, it Wdb d^ 
served he never once smiled at any of the g'ood things 
'which the author has put into the mouths of the scenic 
personages. When the comedy wascoiiclade^, lie' re- 
marked » he was much surprized tfa&t the audience 
nhpul^ laugh so immoderately at what could hot make 
him smile. As (here are social traitors in kM eil^otes, 
tiiis sateasm was Conveyed to Shericbn, who very 
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I Lover, and many others of that deacription, 
I all of which he performed with much judg- 
ment, feeUog, and effect ; his readings were 
always the result of sound sense and pro- 
priety ; those actors who were under his ma- 
nagement seldom failed to receive much benefit 
and instruction from liis most excellent di- 
rection and advice ; he soon became manager 
of the Edinburghj Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Newcastle theatres ; in all those places his 
integrity, his urbanity, gfuned luio the esteem 
and mspect of all who knew him ; at the ex- 
{Hration of his lease in the Edinburgh theatre 
he purchased of Mr. Cawddl the Sunderland, 
North and South Shields, Durham, Stockton, 
and Scarborough theatres, which he con- 
ducted with judgment and respectability ; he 
was a strictly upright and an honest man, a 
sincere friend, a good husband and father, 
cheerfiil and aflable in his disposition ; he 
died at his beautifiil seat The Grove, near 



coolly observed, that Cuoibetlarid was truly ungrate- 
ful for not smiting at the comedy in question, as he 
had seen a tragedy of Cumberlatni's at Covent Garden 
Ttieatte. and hafhei. bom the tK^ionlDir ^ 'b^ ^^- 



1 
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tba oity of Difffaam^ much cstetmed and re< 
gtettecL 



<* Still, thotigb bis tongue was sharp, wfis biting' hid^, 
'His heart was warm, beneroleftl, and good." 

Burns* 



' AS the chief design of this work is to con- 
ftider the Art of Acting, and the Duty and 
Qualifications of Actors, we think it will be no 
improper m^ody first to consider what re- 
gard an actor ought to have relative to his 
conduct off the stage^ before we treat of what 
he is to do upon it. In the time of Athenian 
elegance, when learning was in taste, when 
liberty was the blessing of the public, and the 
parent of arts ; excellence alone found ho- 
nour, capacity employment, and merit re- 
Wards ; the stage grew suddenly from its in- 
fancy to maturity ; and from being encouraged 
became itself the encourager of those talents 
and geniuses with which it was supplied ; it 
was there that each spectator was taught his 
p^icular conduct, by seeing his own repre-^ 
lactation in the general picture of life, where 
t))e lights lyerethrpwn alone upon virtue^ and 
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the shades up^ vice ; wher&the great and 
eminent of every age were set up as proper obc* 
jects of imitation ; where every noble, tender, 
^nd exalted sentiment^ was recorded, and 
daily inculcated ; where purity was invited, 
obscenity exiled ; and where the heart was 
attached to virtue by affectingly walking 
through all its scenes of misfoi^tunes ; and 
kstiy, exulting in its final reward. 

No institution less than divine^ coiild e^er 
be of equal efficacy, or advantage ; for when 
instruction becomes our entertainment, then, 
only it is, that vice grows detestable5 and 
virtue delightful, from the plea;sure it brings ; 
and hence were the sentiments of the Grecian 
vulgar so exalted, that an immoral expres- 
sion, though naturally introduced in an im- 
moral character, has been hissed off the 
stage. Shall we think, then, that where the 
doctrine was so glorious^ the preaching was 
dishonourable ? Certainly not. To be an 
actor, then, was not to be a mimic ; no trick 
of gesture, or tone of voice, could avail ; those 
of distinction, were to be by naturb the very 
persons they represented ; they were to haVe 
the isatme deviation of soiil^ the' i^ante deEcacy 
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of thonght, the same monUity of life, ^ 
same hmnaiiity of heart, and richness of ac- 
tions, that could at once constitute the pa- 
triot, die hero, the lover, and the frietid lltt 
words only bdonged to the author, the senti- 
ments were, by nature, thdr own ; aodhenoe 
flowed that aptness of attitude, that ease m 
elocution, that expressive look, that ^oc|iiert 
silence, that fieedom of action, and that har- 
mony oi the whole, which at once exalted, 
melted, and subdued, a mighty nation to de- 
gance and virtue. When such an actor vm 
found, he was justfy esteemed a blessing to 
the community. As his talents were the ad^ 
miration, so his person was the delight of ail 
people ; in his life he was honoured, and hi» 
posterity provided tor. Some, perhi^, may 
be t^npted to wish the present was the stage 
of the Athenians ; but nature and maiydnd 
are always the same ; and thcm^ some very 
' few of the profession in the past and i^resiBnlt 
day may (in the opinion of the stem, the rigid 
moralist) have deviated firom the strict mlM 
of propriety, stiU we are happy to affirm, thef 
have secured a proud, preponderating ba- 
lance on the other side ; and while Ihey 
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tinue to receive JBstnictipn witJii pltea^me, fLp« 
{Jause vnih humility, iimy neod onot fear but 
they will evar receive respect, attention, and 
esteem. We h^^ve^ notfaund ift all the ck^ 
mours raised against the stage, any one vvho 
demes the usefulness of the drama^ if ri^tly 
managed^ CcJlier and Prynne, when they 
wrote . k conjunction , that huge mass . of 
abuse ; against the drama, entitled^ ^Histcio* 
Mastix/ were compelled to acknowledge^ that 
it still possessed ^^ some redeeming qualities,? 
and archbishop Laud, another of its deter- 
mined opponents, yet does allow> . '^ that the 
wit of man cannot invent any more efficacious 

means of encouraging virtue, and depressing 

• J) 
vice. ^ ^ . L K. . 

The most celebrated characters of all ages 

and nations^ the moBt remarkable events lie 

q[)^a to the creative genkis of the dramatic 

poet, under whose hands they rise to light, 

with additional. lusU^ of strong fancy and 

harmonious numbers to embdlish them/ 

Every noble action that can stimulate the 

heart to virtue, every distressful incident that 

can touch with pity, or can melt the soul into 

that softness which adds dignity to hunum 
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nature, receives from the dramatic poet ii 
brighter polish. Under his creative geniis, 
the performer inspires the before inactive 
scene with proper niaon^« ; he gives it by 
voice, and performance^ the semblance of 
reality and the force of truth; each man ma; 
behold his own portrait at laigth, where the 
shades of vice, and the lights of virtue, are so 
hs^pily bl^ided as to force the human heart 
to acknowledge the likeness. People of all 
ranks require some recreation, and so long as 
this very rational one comes within the com- 
pass of their purchase, it is surely preferable 
to drinking, which almost impax;eptibly ruins 
the constitution, and sinks men beneath the 
level of the vulgar ; it is also preferable to the 
baneful and destructive propensity of gambling. 
Ajs some creatures from their natural con* 
struction, extract poison from the most salu- 
tary plants, so may the depravity and prosti- 
tution of a vicious imagination, derive pemi<> 
cious principles from the best morals. In 
affirming that vicious or ridiculous charac** 
ters are exhibited with any other view than 
to expose, or render them contemptible^ the 
design of the poet is either mistaken or mis* 
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represented ; for by judiciously contrasting 
the virtuous, and the' vicious,' there are lights 
reflected on the former, that render th'em 
more amiable and alluring, and a shade of 
horror and detestation is cast over the latter. 
Thus according to its original institution the 
stage may be made to answer the most use- 
ful ends. As a perfect tragedy is the nobl^ 
production of human nature, so it is capable 
of giving the mind one of the most improv- 
ing entertainments. " A virtuous man/' 
says Seneca, " struggling with naisfortimesr, 
is such a spectacle as gods might look' upoh 
with pleasure ;" and such a pleasure it is cme 
meets with in the representation of a well- 
written tragedy. Diversions of this kirid 
wear out of our thoughts every thing that is 
mean and little. They cherish and cultivate 
that humanity which is the ornament of our 
nature. They soften insolence, soothe afflic- 
tion, and subdue the mind to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that in all the polite nations of' the 
world, this part of the drama has met with 
public encouragement. May we not leai'n 
virtue, and avoid vice by the instructive 
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lessons of the drama? What premeditated^ 
murderer would not feel compunction, or 
perhaps repentance, at the speech of Torris- 
mond to the queen, m the ^* Spanish Friar," 
i;^ien she has gtvexi commission for the murder 
of the good king Sancho/ 

<' Tliink, timely think, on the last dreadful day ! 
How will yon treinibie there to stand exposed. 
And foremost in the rank of guilty ghosts 
That must be doom'd for murder! think on murder !" 

** That troop is placed apart from common crimes ; 
Tbedamn'a themselves start wide, and shnn that band 
4* far more black> and more forlorn than they/' 

To which the queen relies : 

'* 'Tis terrible ! it shakes, it stag'gers me ! 
I knew this truth, but I repell'd the thought. 
Sure there is none but fears a future state ; 
And ^hen the most obdurate swear they do not^ 
llieir trembling hearts belie their boasting tongues.'* 

We find by this last speech, the form^ 
had its desired effect, since the Queen re- 
^peated her impious intentions. 

In " Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife/' we 
have another upon the sin of adultery ; the 
Duke of Modena tries to debauch Margarittl^ 
the wife of Leon, a woman of a vicious incli- 
nation, who married Leon merely as a tooi) 
but by the spirited and good conduct of her 
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huMband was^ reclaimed. The Duke sky^, ' 
" O, I am most miserable." Margaritta an- 
swers, ^* You are; indeed.'^ ' 

... ■ . f . 

" Could not your own discretion tell you, sir, 
When iT^as m^rry'd I was none of ydars? 
Your eyes were then commanded to look off me ; 
And I now stand in a circle, and secure.'' 

• 

^* Mark me but this, and then, sir, be most miserable. 
'Tis sacrilege to violate a wedlock ; 
You rob two temples, make yourselves twicis guilty ; 
You ruin hers, and spot her noble husband's.'' 

Hence we believe it is evid^it, they sup- 
pose the moral lessons, which the stage pre- 
sents, may make the strongest impresi^ion on 
the minds of the audience; because the in- 
structions are conveyed with {deasure, and 
by the ministration oi the passions, which, 
always have a stronger remembrance than 
the calmer precepts of reascm. But we con- 
cdve there can be no manner of doubt, but 
that the lives and characters of those persmiB ' 
who are the vehicles of these instructions, 
must contribute, in a very matmal degree^ 
to the impression the fable and moral will 
make; for to hear virtue^ reUgien, honour^ 
and justice, recommended by an actor of 
blown loose principles, gen^^ally provokes a 
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smile frdm those who would hear the same 
with awe and respect by actors of known 
reputation in those particulars. JLook but 
into religion itself, and mark how little the 
words, or sermon, of a known drunkard, or 
a debauchee (were it possible to imagine 
such a character in a sAcred habit^ would 
affect his hearers; and what an influence a 
divine of a pious and regular life has on his 
congregation, his virtues preparing them to 
hear with attention €uid respect, and to be- 
lieve him as a man, whose actions call not 
his fisdth into question. 

Though the pulpit must be allowed to be 
the more sacred place, as dispensing and 
promulgating the most holy mysteries of our 
Christian religion, yet since the Gospel con- 
sists of the agenda, as well as credenda, of 
practice as well as belief, and since the prac- 
tice is so strongly recommended from tl*e 
stage by purifying the passions, while it con- 
veys delight, the stage therefore, in our opi- 
nion, may not improperly be deemed the 
handmaid of th^ pulpit. 
^ There is no human invention so aptly cal- 
culated for the forming a free-born people 
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as that of a theatre. Every actor on the 
stage should therefore taJke- virtue for his 
guide ; the blind may hear, the deaf, the 
dumb, may see ; but every sense must be 
perfect to instruct and be instructed. Per- 
formers, of both sexes, ought to imitate 
those virtuous characters they represent 
upon the stage ; the dignity of the theatre 
then, might emulate ihsit of Athens. It is 
not the profession brings scandal to the per- 
formers, if they will take care to avoid draw- 
ing it on themselves. In our long acquaint- 
ance with the stage we have seen many per- 
formers, male as well as female, meet respect 
and even regard, from persons of the first 
rank, from their exemplary and praiseworthy 
behaviour; and we are convinced every 
actor, whose conduct in private life is irre-^ 
proachable, wiU ever be esteemed by those 
of sense, liberality, or discrimination. Moral 
virtue, and an unimpeached character, will at 
all times obtain respect from people of every 
rank, will add weight to the characters they 
represent, and will sometimes atone for want 
of excellaiee. Lessons from the stage may 
be ccmveyed in one respect* as strongly as 
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lessons from the palpit; for a wdl wnttff 
I^y, and well perfcmnedt. ."wb^re virtue ntj 
fers, or meets its just reward, must ha^i 
strong force upoa the mind,: ivh^i.llie.ej!eL9 
supposed to view the very p^rsoDs fikM 
real circumstances of history. What tin 
we ask, will add to this imaginalicm? Wlqf, 
the performers to be as Uamjedkss as hmaiB 
nature will allow. We pedectly wdl le- 
member an actress of considerable cdebrit; 
in her professional duties, and mudi ad- 
mired for her personal attraetions, but un* 
fortunately a woman of loose principles, ailer 
a long seclusion from the -Eldiiibur^ ^tage, 
during which time she was linng^ as tjiie ccid- 
panion of a certain noble duke, apf;>earing ii 
the comedy of. Letitia Hardy, in the comedy 
of the '^ Belles Stratagem," and in . the hst 
act wh^re Doricourt rductantly inlbanns her 
*^r ha is not ignorant of her real situation, that 
she has been Jthe companion of Loixl George 
Je»net," Letitia indignantly excllaims, ^S ridi- 
culous : pr^^nce, I a companion! No, sir, 
learn to your confusion I possess a heart as 
untainted asi hers you have selected ibr y^ur 
Ixride." This wascjtoo auch to bear, B\m 
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fi:mn the grave and attentive audirace of the 

lll^tropolis of Scotland, nor could, the injter- 

^t of the scene suppress the strong desire 

ibat at the moment seized them, to indulge 

JD a he^y laugh ; the play concluded amidst 

the Avhisperings, the titterings of an audience 

jaot more noted for decorum and propriety, 

4Jban for taste and judgment. A similar effect 

was produced a very few evenings after, 

during the representation of *^ King Lear,'* 

on. her repeating two lines, at her exit at the 

end of the third act : 

" ArmM in my virg-in ionoceDce I'll fly 
My royal father to relieve, or die." 

The words " virgin innocence" again roused 
their risible &culties, and the sceie of gene- 
rous pity and compassion at the close turned 
to ridicule and laughter. We may find by 
these examples, virtue is of some use upon 
the (^age, and would be more so if more 
practised. A modest behaviour is commen- 
dable in ev^ry station, but much more ob- 
served in those engaged in public profes- 
^ons, where the eye of thousands are upon 
them. Confidence, pride, and vanity, will 
4raw down contempt and ridicule from su- 
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periors, with dinnegard from all ; while ha- 
mility, af&bility, and good-nature, must ever 
insure respect and r^ard from aD laoks; 
and^ if any stains are thrown upon the pro- 
fessioo, such qualifications will wipe th^ 
off. 

Actors are too much inclined^ even jb 
strange company^ to throw out some theatri- 
cal quotation, that seldom fiuls of declaring 
what profession they follow. What need a 
tailor talk of bis yard and shears, a smith d 
his forge, a baker of his batch, a brewer of 
his grains? Let the sock and biisldn be 
confined to their proper and natural element, 
the theatre. A celebrated actor was latdy in- 
vited to dine with a large party of both sexes 
of condition : when the dinner seemed a 
little tedious, before it made its appearance ; 
one of the party started up, and addressing 
the actor, cried, "Zounds, Mr. — ^ give U8 
' To be, or not to be,' by way of grace !" 
the master of the house replied, " there was 
no dinner he could give Mr. — could possi* 
Wy be worthy such a speech, from such an 
accomplished actor ; besides, he did not in- 
vite his friend to pay for his dinn^ thiutway, 
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come affbrds; they would then have more 
leistire to study their cliaractcrs, advance 
their repufatJoQ and salaries the sooner, and 
meet with respect from all men of honesty 
and sense ; let them be 

" or modest wisdom andpndfic truth: ' '" 

Coiupos'd io sufieriogi, and ia joy aedate, . 1 1 >-jl 

Good without noise, wjlliout pretension greBl.7 

We trust and hope our worthy brethren of 

Uie sock and buskin, ehould tliey condescend 

tO' read our little work, will not for one 

I momeut imagine what we have said on 

I the subject of temperance, and propriety, 

(which they all know is essential in their 

respective doties), is meant either as cen- 

stu« or reproach to any ; no, we have too 

hiirh an opinioa of tlieir sense and discern- 

I nicnt to admit such an idea, what wc "have 

( s»ud comes from our love," we know (be 

i most of them well, lon°; experience in the 

I profession hath brouglit ug iuto contact ^vith 

, iifRuiy. whose hearts, feelings, an<l principles 

, would do honour to human naUire, as such 

, we reverence and respect them — long, long, 

I iltky they increase in public favour and esti- 

j matiaD^nto enjoy in age the labours of their 

F 2 
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youth, and whra time ^^ with his stealing st^ 
hath claw'd them in his clutch," n^ay the; 
»\uk to their peacafiil homes rig)it reverend 
and respected gray hair'd ladies fuid' geBtfe- 
men;— -we would only point out to tbose 
who may hereafter adopt the sta^ as apco- 
fession, and need a faithful pilot <to direct 
their course, how to avoid the shoals, ' rocb, 
quicksands, with which the drama's - coast 
abounds, and on which too many desperale 
adventurers by shewing something* of a mme 
swelling sail than prudence dic^ates^ are too 
often fetally wrecked. . . ^v 

Though we have pcwted out the .duties 
which are indispensably necessary to mjerit 
and obtain respect from the pubUc, yet they 
are not alone sufficient to make a good actor; 
still there remains many lessons to be learned 
for his qualifications on the stogie ; we will 
therefore proceed, in the hope our T<eaders 
will bear us company, for we are rather: ofta 
social disposition, and have no relish for our 
own dull society to treat of •. * 

• I ,■■:•,■ ' « f • ^ . . ■ : ■ 

-■ t. • ■ \ i 
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/- , ACTION IN GESiBlUU 

-^'-««'Thitkgs Itmf be ieen differently, aod diftM^tly 
-obt.vo^ botiActioaii vtaible.*' 

'< .From his very; name we may derive his 
-<liit^i^ he is^ called an actor, aiid Im exoA- 
^lenoe consists in action and speaking. Ac- 
tion^ indeed, has a natural exceUence in it, 
^sciperior to all other qualities ; action is mo- 
tion> and moticm is the suf^it of nature, 
without which it would sink again into the 
dug^sh mass of chpos. Motion, in the va* 
rious and regular dances of the planets sur- 
prijses and delights us : life is motion, and 
.when that ceases, the human body so eji- 
quisite inform, so beautiful when enlivened 
by motion, becomes a dead and putrid 
corpse^ from which all turn their eyes. The 
eye is caught by any thing in motion, but 
passes over the inanimate and motionkss 
things^ as not the pleasing objects of their 
*/viewi i. . . ' - ..... 

This natural power of motion or aetipn is 
the reason that the attention of the audience 
is fixed by any irregular or yet improper 
action on the stage by even an indifferent 
actor ; and tedious and wearisome when the 
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best actor speaks without* the aid of graedsi 
motion ; but, be H remembered, it is noti 
violent nor a redundancy of action we ifoald 
recommend, for in that- every pretender* Mf 
vie with Mr. Kean, Mr. Young, or Mtv 
Macrcady ; no, it is that which is agreeaUe 
to nature, or the subject he represents. 

Now, what he represents, i» man in his 
x'nrious characters, manners, and passioDy 
and to those heads he must adjust every ac- I 
tion ; he must perfectly express the qqaUtjr 
and manners of the man whose persoft 
he assumes. The late Mr. King*, the sdB 
imrivalled and original representative of Sr 
Peter Teazle and Lord Ogleby, when study- 
ing the latter character, in his own apart- 
ment, rose from his seat, with all that fedjk^ 
ness and seeming debility, (which he afl»- 
wards defHcted with so much excellence in 
the representation) as to cause Mrs. King, 
^410 chanced to be with him, to exclaits 
with considerable emotion and alarm, " Qood 
God, Mr. King, what is the matter, you seem 
very unw^ell.'' Li this we have a powerful 
proof, how strongly, how naturally, thb 
great actor entered into the feeling, the 
just ccmc^tion of his character, which iir 
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iudispaisably necessary tp (orms^ g^pd ^cfofi 
h^ ought to vpry y/ith ki» argimieot, tbot 
15^ carry the person ia all hb maamen aipd 
qualities ia every action aad pa^siOBL; b^ 
noist be enable to traiisg>nn Urasetf into 
e¥ery pers(Mi he repiesenti^ }siiice he is to an! 
all sortQ of actions and pa^s^jis. ; 

Sometimes he is a lover, and ought to 
Imow not only all the soft and t^^ier i^ 
dresses of such, but also what is prapar to 
the i^racter, that is in love^ wfaethor he (x^a 
prince, or a peasant, a hot and fi^ry HiaB, or 
of more moderate apd cool dii^ioatipq. 

, Sometimes he is to represent a ckolenc^ 
hot, or jealous maq, and then, \ie ought to 
b^ thorougl^y acquainted with all the pasr 
sictfis, sentim^ts, and lopjcs of the p^soo m 
such circumstances ; sometimes he is diSr 
tracted, and here nature will tell him his ac-* 
tipn should be wild and irregular, tha( his 
eyes, his lool^s, or countenance, shoujd ^pyep 
fall into an indiff^ent state of calnmess ch* 
unconcern, 

< In the r^resentation of Hamlet, Kiehard^ 
>Iaebeth, Orestes, or AlexQtider, b^ ought 
to; know well the charidcter of 9II thes^hef^^ 
A^ iv#r^ jsame. pmssipQs ^^&mQvi (ibMn.^ 
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their characters diffi^ ; a piUxiot. a pnnee, 
a beggar, a clown, mmt eafch have thdr pro* 
priety and distinction in action, as weU at 
words and language. 

But to know the different compositioiu of 
the manners and the passions springing &on 
those maimers, he oti^t to have some kno^- 
ledge of moral philosc^y, for they produce 
various appearances in (he looks and actions, 
according to their mixtures. 

For that the very same passion has various 
appearances is plain, from historical painters, 
who have followed nature ; the painters, in- 
deed, have observed a propriety in their pieces 
which we should be haiq[)y to observe upon 
the stage ; for there is never any character 
who has not a concern, a seeming interest in 
the action ; but on the stage, we are often 
disgusted by observing some of the inferior 
act6rs, whispering to each other with as mudi 
indiffer^ce as if they had no right to feel 
any interest in the scene, though at that mo- 
ment some necessary question of the play be 
then to be considered, '' some powerful woA 
affecting incident" that's villainous, sucfa 
justly merit the execration, not only of the 
public, but also of the manager ; we have 
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#tai;i«dccess "vMeh iier iBbovred to 
soldy by that want of attBolioB and wypo i t 
WM<c^< Rivals i^equiml iromalL Too mMnr of 
#f6iyie^€ftepteyldili the nmor depatmfSBt ^rf* 
th'i^l^tk^; fency ^thdr <%nity faiDt, their oon- 
i^^q^f^^e' li^ssened, hfy being called upon to 
i^|>re9^it, what they deem tlurd, or fourth 
rate characters ; they therefore take no pains 
W perfect themselves m the words of the aa- 
thor, but depend chiefly on the aid of Afie 
firoHipteir/ to the disgust of the aucfience, ini- 
jfirioiis to the interest of the theatre, and tb^ 
*teHy destroying the 'effect jof the se^ie : an 
iMpetfect actor insults his hearers, betrayb 
4he tru^t r^>osed in him by the anthor, and 
^claiWs Iris own demerits. * • 

^' ■ W^ at^ aware such observations are -not 
^kpillBk^Uiiy> A London st^e, but they b^fe 
*th!ily so' tethe nursery ; in tiiat nursery, w^ 
ij^ai i^efmb* ta¥ teictbr, -whose transemd^nt 
<Sil6fit; I T^Iio^ excell^liiice^ will, we feel asshiri^, 
'rttNrdf b^ f6^g6tt**rt)y those ^whohav^ seen-j^^ilr 
^id'^eew'^^liiy tdadiAti^ hii^. TM^gti^'ito^, 
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and rabordmate characters of Harry ThwMler 
in the comedy of ** Wild Oate ;" Captan 
Ekidley in the ^^ West Indian/' and ^ytfaen 
equally insignificant, yet bestowed as mnch 
attention in the representation as ho pcmUy 
could have done with Richard, Shylock^ or 
lago, we mean the late inimitable and mnA 
iamaited George Frederick Cooke ;* ai ao 



• " We knew him well, Horatio" ** e*en ivheiitlie 
high blood ran frolic throu^ our veicuB, and bQjbood 
made us sanguine.*' As seven cities contended for 
the honour of Homer'^s birth, so also have liiatij piaoes 
been selected and disputed which oar friend was bsn 
in. We will endeavour to set the matter at leit; 
not alone from his own ipse dixit, but from more at* 
thentic information, .from the lips of an ancient bdf 
in the city of Dublin, the wife of a serjeaot Graban, 
the identical soldier whom the reader may have teen 
in West's celebrated picture of the death of Gennhd 
Wolfe, standing in the fore-ground, with his hands 
clasped, the hair of his uncovered head blown by tbe 
wind. In the year 1806, we saw and concerted with 
this old roan and his still older wife, in company with 
Cooke, over a glass of Peter Kearney's Jnasboae 
whiskey^punch, when the old lady declared she well 
remembered his birth in the barracks of DubiiOy aame 
time in the year 1758, her husband then being* absent 
with his regiment in America, she being left behnd 
ma one of the barrack nurses : the father of Cooke was' 
a nop-commissioned officer in the 70th, generally desig- 
nated at that time, the Black Cuffs, and was b, natilfe 
bt 'B»lio> in Scotland, Usfliother waa bora in Drif^ 
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.«^$iar» in 9omQ chamctera never surpaa($iBd^ j9s 
^ mm^ fri«fi(tiy and ismcisre^ possessing t k 
^(mgi dekTy and Itvely imaginatioii ; fais 



»< *■ 



l^eda) tl^ 4^aghterpf a yer^ resp^cjtable inprkeeper 
in that towD, m ^bfisd.hovis^ <xe^o)'g0'$ fonhftr chanced 
•U> be quartered. Tii%ere..a mu4ui4 QAtaofament look 
placQ, an<il AptwitbstjBii^Qg: ihe oppo$|ition' of her for 
ther, the in^dissoluble kiKH VV93 tied by the chaplain of 
the TegitnmU ** She packed, up ber |atiei:$> i^d fol- 
lowed the drum/' She was a V^pnian of strong^ mind, 
firitb acquirements .^uod education superior to her 
4itation in life, or generally falU (0 ithe loit of pretty 
b^kr-ipaid^. Prior to hejr husband's . regiment being* 
.ordered for foreign service y she f/ound herfielf ^' as 
women msh ip be, who Jove their- loi^s,"' and lin 
due timiB gaye birth to our hero, and on that eventful 
night, the. officers of the gutrison acted *' Richard the 
Thini ;" whether our hero caught ijae inspiration at 
tJbat Ume ; we know not. In thirteen mootbs, young 
.George accompanied his parents to America, where his 
mother, when he was not four yeairs of age«paid the 
debtiof natiM«; and in the year 176^ his fatther Jtih 
;luroed to England, and entrusted George (0 the/chargiB 
of his brother, at th^it time a printer in our g«od 
town of Berwick uipon Tweed, where his kind uojcte 
put him to school, and at a proper age^ bound him an 
appi;entice to himself, a9 uprinte^; he continued at his 
business with diligence and a^iduity, until the unlucky 
arrivai^of some trailing players, .this was the fir»t Um0^ 
Master G. Cooke bad ever witnessed a tlieatricaj exhi- 
bition, it was we b^sfii^ vein 1773, and however humble 
^ave been the talentai^C ^^the actqrs, yet st,iU aa ofteb 
might as George could find 0^ meaoa oriopipolrUinit/^ 
^^itber hotresonted ; his youthful miqd. from tkatottO- 
mmteaughtfir^ the:4ypes»ihe<CQaipo0ii)gal&k|aMjali 



^miwrsatioB iwas A^itibleuciudi-.uistriicthrej 
h0 had not tfie advantage <iifAe /fioidDie^ '■ edu* 
teatiaa to improve and iUuatrate/jdie^ bcuntifii 

were neglected : in vain were the admonitioDs,' the 
treproofii of bis kind relative^ bis niiiMi' was tnac^op. 
-Ttie allurements of a theatre are oo sln^bg^ihaAfBt 
haps few except those who have felt them can cob- 
' eeive ; he felt them in their utmost force, and'obeyias 
Ttheir dictates accompanied bjr another stage-slniak 
herO) a fellow-apprentice who had joft completed* Ui 
time, named Colin Mitchell, took their departarefron 
Berwick, and arrived in London with a lig»htiNMfft 
and etill lighter purse, their joint stock amoantmg 
to lls.M. ; their first visit was to a noted theatricll 
- tavern, in those days the Black Idon, in Ruaael) Street, 
•kept at that time by a retired actor of the niune of 
"Waters : to mine host they told the motive of tbeir 
visit to London, namely, to procure a situation oo 
the stage : the good-natured Waters felt for tkir 
condition, procured them beds for the nigf bt^ and od 
the morning, painted to them in such doleful colours, 
Uie misery of a strolling player, together with the 
fanpractibility of obtaining a situation on the London 
boards, as totally damped their youthfiil spirits, but 
what was to be done? to return to Berwi<4E onoe 
more to slave at the case, the idea was horrible, how- 
ever- by the friendship of VITaters, Colin Mitchell who 
was in possession of his indentures, obtained a aitnstioD 
in a printing-office in 6ray*6 Inn Lane, and oot of 'his 
•littleearnings supported C!ooke» who in retorn/occa- 
^ sionaily relieved the labour of bislHeiid, byamstibg 
:. kiminihis profeteional duties; in a very shorttimethey 
«' Wioe !inftrodt]ced to some of their ewn ngei and who, 
\ like themselves,' were fond of die drama t a ^lay was 
Mgottip,ftiobaid.'th#Thifd$ their (theatita ai^yiliofl; 
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4heir. ooly< Kene an old/<carf>et,ivhun|g^toTbra Hm^, 
stretched 4UM?osB' the- building,- tbistippbrt it'; 'tkciiif 
4i^t8y; small lcaIldle»>fitu€k^ttlto <luBeqM'>cfic9lB^,' ft- 
Hdiioncid'for ibe purpose; their feaAs deal boarrdli, a«fi- 
iportod by empty beer^bar rels ; the brehesti^ Imd 'to 
;boasit ofa Scotch bagr-piper, who^ from tfaat^m^it 
^harmonious instrnment ^< blew a blast eo loud/^ 'aiid 
:BosMrered the purpose of drums and trumpets; aild 
'ifben Richard ezdatmed >^ a flourish^ tr«npets,-stril(e 
jftlarm drums,'? >wa8 replied to by a blast from Sawney, 
i Kichard^s dress was a borrowed vesilmeDt of a fooi- 
»fiao$ ooAsisting of a- soarlet wtiistcoat, witb sleeves of 

.the same colour ; a red cloekr obtained of an ahcieht 
.<dame in the neighbourhood, fancifully decorated with 

scrips of . paper, embellished with Prince's metal, a star 
laod garter mac^ from the same materials. • - ^ 

.1 ) ^Richmond was dressed much after the same fashion, 

with the addition of an enormous pair of trooper's 
V (boots; his head adorned with a grenadier's' cap by 
iway of helmet: the other heroes of BoSwbrth Field, 
has their characters were not of equal fnagnitnde^ 

did not perhaps adhere so pertinaciously to costume 
^'and propriety; the '^Dramatis^ Personal' raa thus, 
<f^ Richard Mr. Briarly,^ (since wiiich a respectable 

.manager and g^ood actor in the northern district of 

'Scotland) the <' Earl of Richmond MnCoIin Mitchell," 
j;to which he added Tressel : ^^ King Henry by* Mr, 
uifOooke,!' i^'iRuckiBgiham by Mr. Joseph Mundeii ;'^' the 
■ jsubseqnent adrancement and'exceUehce of this^g^eat 

AotOrneed. not^ we trust, *- be. hei^ set down, but to 
' «hewi4what he»tfaen was, » wefhave only^to^obaerlre^ in 

mtmtiskg jihAdUiies^of QudrfeiaflM^AMbiA mtt 4hus, 
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with his character ; he oould sofibeti, or glide 
over, with an almost seeming' negtigence^tiie 
improprieties ia any part he acted ; white, m 

** his fail UQ-mourn'dand bloodj^ a« Hiw QWtt" JAn- 
iu ioo exclaimed, his f^U «9i-a'-f7ft9i»mV^ and 6ii(-«md^ 
as their own ; howeyer, all were eztreoaejy fdnaed 
with their owa ipdividual exjertioos* On the ni^tii 
question there chaoced to be present the ecceouic 
jU)ger Wright, who at .that tioMi wias. tfae best repi»- 
seotative of the motley coloured hetx> that theft.iwi 
I4>pe^red, who declared in the presence of lemmy 
Miller, the Northaoapton and Shrewsbury wana^, 
that if he was not much deceived, that loos^-oosed, 
raw Scotchman, would on^ day prove te be 4d— d 
good actor. Honest Jemiay, who was in io^n /or the 
purpose of picking up recruits, repaired to the Blad^ 
Lion, saw pur hero, and eng^aged him fg#. his com- 
pany at the enormous salary .of .10$. per jweek, '< tim 
bad begins, but worse remains hebind/'. jfor poor 
Miller's business in the rarious theatres i«i.faisiciwiit 
sensibly fell off, which compelled bins eitber t« gire 
up his company, or reduce it to a ftbai!Jn^.fic;beias; 
the cl^ildren of Thespis communed mftcAg tfaem- 
iaelves, and as they bad strong reliance, oa the inte- 
g^ity apd hoqesty of Jemmy, and wisely .Qonsidenag 
that half a loaf, &c. &c.. reluctantly adppted the. latter 
proposition, aud sharing they comiQenced^ etsd-ptwr 
sharing it proved to he^ for in se? en weteks they ob- 
tained bat &s eaob, still the ardour of -Gelor^^ felt no 
abatemeot so long as he oibtained goodipanis to aet* 
V the siller'' was. but ofiflilight or trimiaJicansideraCion; 
ip Shrewsbury he made himself maater ef the iwercb 
j^ Hain.let, Othello,. Romeo, and Motapoi;. in A^UerV 
fopmpa^y he acted Tressel and /BudUngiiaiii in. one 
vigtk: Orlando, {iiaertes» Gaasio^ Poinds Bwrnmio, 
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i the contrary^ he. would dwell iwith -eoeigy 

ll upon tke beauties, as if he exerted a latent 

'i\ spirit, which had beai.kept back for suchoii 



H Charles Dudley, Mantyj Mr; >$lrickland^ and maiij 

1^ others of that class : and as they acted but three-4fifnaa 

1^ a week, he had the others for his own private praoi* 

I lice, during which time he apphed hiroaelf to the 

I, atudying of such characters as he cooeeived would 

^ OKie day fall to hi^ lot; every hour, every minote af 

j his tidfie was devotedly employed in dose appHdUdott 

I to study ; he was never addicted to cardrplaying*, or 

, g-ambliag of any kind ; sfiioking he abhorred^ drink^ 

ing ardent liquors iq those days he never indulged ia( 

ii would have been well for his future fame perhaps if 

he had adhered to that determination, '' but who call 

controul his fate;'^ he had been often seen by the 

Rev. Mr. Strange of Shrewsbury studying in the fields, 

which circumstance induced the worthy divine to 

accost iiim; and finding him. a young man of great 

promise, and highly pleased with the mildness of his 

manneris and conversation, gave him an invitation t# 

his house, the us^ of his library, from which he im- 

proved and stored his mind with mUch gieneral infofr 

mation, but in a very short time he wajs deprived lof 

this, his first theatrical friend and benefactor by death.; 

we have often heard him lament the loss of Mf. 

Strange with unfeigned sorrow and regret. Geoi^ 

about this time quitted the Shrewsbury company, and 

joi-ned anotherat Canterbury, through therecommeodar 

tion of his old friend Munden, wix) was then an act^ 

in the company ; he appeared in the character of Lord 

Hastings, in Jan^ Shore, and obtained theapprofc^tioi^ 

not^Aly of the good folks of Canterbury, buiithaiof 

the sovereign of the troop, the niighty manager; but 

notwitfaflliandiDg his success in tihslki^i lie cacM 



8J2 o/.;TCM^iE8»ar:3lsr^ hht 

ocictaioii, tbat ber itiight^tidntiii^Li iknakiili M 
tcaiisport, in those tdabed49iiyyvwfatet^4i^id^ 
nity of his own good sense could be suppMfii 

QMke DO advmnoement, as all tfa«|irincipa4 |MU)M'iiF(n 
m possefisioD of actors' who elaime^ f tbem' by 'pMBckf^ 
tive rtght^aBd were by no meAmrlrnolinod toU«^ 
ihtm" M 80 yoong and ioexperieti^ed'^'^akii/ttetii^ 
H«iil<9t, Macbeth, Richard, Siiylock^ . Ronieo^-atl,^ 
the loogr lislof theftragedy beroeSy w«re in pOMMW 
^ a Mr. Fenn and Mr. Billy Swoida:"^ ^iH tfaiaStef^ 
MOD perceived^ and was conyinced there could' to M 
possible chance of rising m his profession if heiKh 
mined with the Canterbury company, he therefti^ 
determined to try his fortune where it nHgift^MM 
kinder, and gave the nmnager the customary nolioi 
Kiitquit at the close of the season; in this detetiaiiM- 
tion he was warmly seconded by the opinion of thtf t«^ 
tenm Macklin, who chanced to be starring it for a M^ 
b%fats in Canterbury, and in Cockeye bearing, ssddtb 
the manager, '* Sir, the weeds of your garden yoi 
seem to cultivate with care and attention ; the only 
root you possess of value, and likely to flourish, yoa 

have planted in a barren soil, and in the shade mark 

my words, Sir, that young man (pointing to Cooke) 
Iwill one day be at the head of his proliaflMion.'* ^ If 
'Cooke had wanted a stimulus to his exertions h^e was 

'.,'.■ ;^ When Mcodea v/a$ a poor f trolling player, he from^tfaeM 
■4^: mtant to -procure a more eligible or oomforteMe vakicie, mk 
|ftH9^ Caoterbury:. lo ^LoiidoD io a cait, and id ihe €wumid 
^^e^jo^fpey^.tba -^ccenAnc Billy Sword^^ who aGpcMUMmtcd^iiMR 
'^fii.y^ the tragic. hero of t|ie compaDV, ackuflMU^ ^-tapBl 
nCQr^ wheo yoo'aie .a!t Coveat Gafdeni and Itit'Dmry I.liit;'iht 
rJRQu.linow •we'rshaU be too enunenfl to lM>'Anth : retained •iD«ae 
J^uif >i yfkAp . viU , tbe theatric biografibeiiisay, «lten> they hem 
#^ (hf^jrrea^£$lly^woTd4<aQd^ti^iieaiJoaJklQiidE!% rodcLliotD 
Caoterbary to London in a cart ? 







i^.powedfil oat: 

will ^seite 

ntwaid. Aboctt itm 

tbe sundard of tlie aoted 

the tbeo ■Miiwger d* 

&c.^ but that wj 

ibosedayi oMft of lliefmp 

he bad expaaeaced «m«^ aiC 

OII6 bow be mgtam ii«n^ 

barky but 1 

p<Mideriag^ weight 

the iip-topa in tca^i^jj 

** aiarving aTamly j«i 

invitef, and ^kwj feadb ite w^^' 

May, 1776, be pMal IfMi \m Mmi^ lii^ 

and the CanleffMrf ciMfna/^ a<i# nw^i/^ ^ 

to joia Wbitel J.* 







* No law^ wr li tgftir twi— Miirir f^i^ wy^'V- Vita ^ 
Tbetpif> tlMHi JMMWhMf^^ *» mmvMu ^mmgimm^ 

merJy tbe mwagrr W ti^ Mumfaaitr^ Mmntp i ■■, «»# vitiki«r 
tbeatret, bad erer a rnaiHit «i4 * ilrjiMt ^y* 'Vf^ iup 



tbeatret, bad erer a coartMi aaJ * rlijlMt ^y* ^ if* Mi^tati 
pMof of tbat bfMi«r hii taiftpg fi^g jai i. M fm t i w imf m 



eroek'bmcktd tjmm, Im ttiUtmfi, ^ i^i hibj^ -j iwi^ 

]foo tbfif bacia la tiaw^ cMacte^ i^mm/^-^^ AaraMMia ai# 

bim«tfa^rWbil«<iabfii4Mdb(M0»4MaSi4ir 

«it far as — drnakar^ aad aMM% aM4» a e»at>aft iMi 
«Dr tb»«x|icanf«rbiaiMMrai^ aMaiif 0llmltfSiim, baCteaUr 
dertaknl ilwiad IM» aaa biird^aMMa fti^ctai^ to 
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The late John Ptv^p Kemble conideica^ 
to perform the pocurly drawn character of 
Earl Percy in the Castle Spectre, and gSiw 

He appeared as Jacquen in '' A$ yoii Like It/' and 
Peinichio on the 11th Ma!y, and linet with yeryde- 
oicled applaase, and daring the remainder of the sea- 
ispn sucoessfulty acted Richard , Shjioek, OfheTfo, Lord 
Toihiley, and be<:ame with the good folks of Sheffield 
aii established favourite ; they shared upon the average 
At. each night's performance, which was four times » 
week ; here then he obtained both profit and fame: 
from thence they proceeded to Manchester, but as 
Blaqchester was considered by the sagacioas aiKf 
ihoney-loving Whitely to be a certain azid profiuUe 
cord, the company were no longer to share, and 
George was placed on a salary of 18«. per week; asd 
here his success, as an actor, was even moire than at 
Sheffield ; he was an universal favourite, bat we are 
sorry to be obliged to add, he here forsook iti^ ab* 
stemious and sober life he had hitherto ieS, and 
launched into excesses ^hich early impaired an excel- 



dow*8 benefit. Durins: tiie rq>resentation of Macbeth, he cane 
9i^the tffige^unpg the murder of the king, but found, tiie pro* 
[lerty man had CorgQiten to prnvide the biood^ that it, roae pivl 
aod water, time impiiemoriai the 9tage blood : he calletl loudly 9tA 
vociferoasly, '^ the bipod, the bioo/d, wherf 's the bloojA, .my dear ^ 
" lord^ sir, I have, qi^ite lbrgot:^n itf? '* you have? .elj, oefer 
mfiid^ ril «ooQ procure some/' and at the jaque time giFiDgtlie 
ufifortunate prppf rty man a tremendous blow oq the note, th^i 
e^t of w^ycYi poqn procured the wished for blood, ke> coeJly 
he)d bi» bai'nds under the dropping* untU a saffioieiicy wa8:obtaiM4 
for hapK^f and d^^g^ers, and coolly sajd, *f. (heref my dear, tbat 
^ill fUf/' He has piore jthan once at Sheflield dressed at his iodf • 
iJ^gB^jT OlheHp or Oronooko, with his fjiee blaclEed, and com- 
pletefj aryifed at all point«,deliberaiely walk^ througfa the ffireetl 
ti0.t)»e(be%ire, wit^ a lon|f traio of the rabble >«t btsh^le, .. 
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^ to it all the.e£^ «iix^ ^.pa^t^iViMC^^W^olii 
^ expressing; thkgfeat actor justly. C^o^CH^Vm 
. ing theiBffect vesulting from jtust . jb^ >^gW:*! 



lent constitution ; his society was- generally cour^e<J 
by tfll classes-^no worider if under such circutoktanctoi. 
he yielded to the dascinalion of the intoxicatiogdrfttighi^ 
The Company proceeded to Chester; here' ho ofc 
taiififed the friendship,' Ihe excellent adtiee' of WiUimA, 
CoWdfoy, at that time the editor of a newspa(>er ih 
Chester,. a mfan of great genius, judgment, and hbneit 
Worth ; they were of congenial minds, and w©r« 
warmly attached to each other during the remainder 
of their lives. A trifling dispute w4th a brother actdV 
abo^t a dress, in which the manager justified the fight 
of Cooke's opponent, caused him to relinquish bjls sif 
tuation ; he repaired to York, and jeiintd the stapdari 
of Tate Wilkinson, but here his stay was of short dut 
ration, as at Canterbury, all the principal par€s welre in 
possesion ; here of course he made little or no impres- 
sion from not beings seen to advantage. Oii Whitely's 
retiring from the management^ he again joined h» old 
friends in Manchester, Chester, Sheffield, and rec^iveof ' 
from them every possible mark of kindness and rsr 
spect. In 11S6 he was strongly solicited by his old 
friend Munden to enlist under AiistiO and Whitlockj 
then acting in the Theatre Royal Newcastle-ujpK:^n« 
Tyne, and accordingly, when his [engagement expired 
with the Manchtester managers, he t6ok leave of thd 
fustian cutters, and shaped his course towards the lafiii 
of the black diamonds; he was advertised to Appear a4 
Othello on the Monday, but Cooke appeared not ^ all 
was consternation ; at 2 o'clock a man oft hdrse6a<[^k 
arrived with a letter addressed to the madagors f#on)i 
Cooke, with a request they would send by thfe beapCff 
10/., as he was detained in Chester le Street for waot 
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of Mr. I^Egville of 'the 0$>^rti BbmaewilM^ 
much he profited by ^och a tutor, those ^ 



of inooey to defray bis expenoes^: this warn ooi^plied witk 
JoHanter, and another messenger^ one of theaevyanHdf 
the theatre, waa dUpatchedina post^otMoe^, )n/wbkhb 
«as to return with Mr.Ck>oke, the. diatanoe beii^ bm I 
ibwmilea: the man toon readied his destiiiatioD»«adfi»' I 
doced his credentials^ with the money, and b^Jng^Mkii I 
by Cooke who he was, he told him be ij^aa tbe.profw^ 
map ; Cooke, who was at that mon^iit in a stt^igif 
tainly not at all caleulated to personify the j^^ito 
Moor, replied with great indignacicu>-^<' What I h$n 
UK»Be pitiful scoundrels^ Austin and WhitIock»! ikm 
fietty directors of coal-pit theatricab dare^ tp iwok 
,06orge Frederick Cooke^ by sending a propeiiy .anP 
4o. ufl^er him into their presence? retura to.jEOfi 
masters, fellow, and tell them George Frederick Gsipke 
.will not brook an insult :*' in vain the poor feUowie* 
aionstrated, entreated* Cooke remained inaxovaJl^ 
the poor property man returned without his wishedjsr 
companion, it was then too late to dispatch ^ 9^wnih^ 
putation, and an apology was made to the, audieacelv 
the non-appearance of the Mocmt ; the play wafif:ha,figA 
9ftiich to the disappointment of all parties ; but neitr tlie 
£njsh of the farqe a man called i^pon Munden io Qope 
tp the watch'»boipe to. release from durance vil^a^f^ieid 
qX his, a mad gentleman, that would not gire, his naw^ 
From the messenger's description, Joegue^ed who the 
mad gentleman was, atid repaired to the watc^hrhQuii, 
where he found his friend Qeorge surroui^ded by„i)ie 
gaardians of the night. The instant he beheld Mui)- 
4f)ll^whom he bad not seen for some years, hes|praf|g 
.(^.ibw.seat^ and with stentorian lupgs« ivociferatfxl 
t/mT^.. profierty.ii^n, sir— the properity man^, mi^ 
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i and Boany otherj^^* ivffi hi^ ^^ t&AvA^ififK 



Ml that'itootlHirawing repti(e(Mr: WMUdck'^WAfiif 
dentin) «imI his coadjutor' AtisUn^'GeofgefV^i^cii: 
•€)ook(i v^ill ftnnifnlAte theiii ; one idok of itiiMy ^\^ 
^wiH cause' theift to shrank into'tfi^ir' dfighlal ao^i^ 
neasy Imt eagies vf^r nbt wilh-dpiEiito^»/' !#hen>)i6 ha4 
iexhaiDited his imaginatioki in invectire^ thiols arid 
abuse, he suffered himself to be taken from his tct^ 
Jnemetil, and was conveyed to his apartments pr^ 
fhted for him by Monden. As* when in a state of inf- 
toxtcation 'no man conid be more abusive or insukiri^^ 
4K) aTsowhen iti his perfect senses no man could wHli 
4!iore ele^noe, more seeming contrition, atone ft|r 
errors pus/t ; the manager^ were easily appeased, bilt 
4t was expected the audience yirould recent the t^tneni^ 
•branch of their disappointmei;t 6n the individual #fcb 
was the^ cause of it. Othello wi^ again announced Ibr 
pepresentation on the Wednesday night ; the hoqiie 
'was full at an early hour; all hearts beat high wiih 
/e^p«i^ation; at length Othello appeared, and WM^If<i^ 
ti^ired with sottie marks of disapprobation by a "f^f^ 
*bOt by the majority with applause ; when sllenecl^ Wik6 
M last' ^obtainedjijiestept forward aiid 'addHeMtMHI 
l^^em ' Id> th^ following wordsi*— ^^ Ladies and geti4 
tlenl^tf;'' I stand before you self-aoousedi 8elfKA>tlfc 
vk^ted',''6e{f-eondemned, should your t}isp]ida|kire^te 
4dd€id" to my own ; my punishment,- thougli jtisi^^>#ti 
>be muriithafir shall be enabled to etoduret'^^fft^ 
.tl^eiil' t^dfCes^'Were heaitl to exitilaimv ^< 4n0t^Ifi 
*idni/aih\go on, goon! no. fdrthet 'at|>ok>g^!^^^n^ 
>l»OWed and proceeded- with • his- '^atUtCHft '^R^dlf 
'th^ • {iliiudits and approbation of ^a^^respievtMAd^jjill 
tTMkled audieAcei^ ^ During the reason ^M9 '^tMrnoii 



We ai*e afridd, that vref have some^diat "wan- 
d^edfrom onr mibjet^t, laid' may be mcq^ 
of prolixity ; if nnch should be laid to ov 
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lo his ihealrio dtitiefi y^tre unremitting', iieT«^ o&ot 
deyliitfng' into error or {ntemperaiKse ; his toclety w0 
6M]rted by the flrst circle ill New^sstle and neigUxxi^ 
hood, sir Matthew White Ridley, Mr.' Poster, the 
tenker, sir Thomas Liddel, and many (others of h\^ 
tapectability, honoured him with their patronage am 
-iViendship, which, notwithstanding some'octcasionsli^ 
f^ularities, he continued for several seasons io mjoj- 
*The popularity of the late inimitable Mrs. JordaOjiB- 
duced Messrs Auslin and Whitlock to offer her socii 
terms as they hoped might induce that lady to Visit New- 
eaistle for a few nights. The offer was aeeepled; sIk 
Iwfected for her debut Lady Bell, in "** Know your own 
Mind,'' and Priscilla Tom Boy in the farce oftbe 
'* Romp.'' Mr. Oooke; Dashwould>^a eharacteirciBr- 
talnly an opposite to his general style of charaelcrsis 
k Is possible to imagine; a gay, lively, volatile ytmpg 
than, constantly playing upon the foHies and eoM- 
tfidties of airaround him; such apart wafSteti^ 
tutxit for Cooke: this, perhaps, the taan&ger^'wim 
WW^t^ of, but as he was a decided favoiirite, they vmt 
well assured the town would be satisfied; * ilovlr^h^ 
thcrr it wAs that George' thought otherwise, or th«t lie 
lAISilked th6 character, we wilt hot preKome' to 'dedi(^i 
battDf on^ththg we ard certain, that on ihe jmoraing 
Vf th^ Ittst rehears&l he read the character, =a cifccim- 
Wtkate id opposition to theatrical usage, and also to his 
04^it'A}(in&r practice. Mi*8. Jordan became' alirmedf 
iN ibbltagers surprised;' hoWever, they potefcestf^i 
Mrfsot reliance of Iris perfecting himself in IhA weidk 
in the'^^Ne bf thd day ; in this howttver tbajr^v^ 
decMvM; iot George Uft .the boose tefare ^Wtf Ifildi 
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charge, Tve must plead guilty;, }mt in com- 
mon justice to dep^urted excdleuce, we could 
oot pass such naiUBs witbcmt some small 
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act began, apd though diligent search waf made for 
l^im^.he yy^f^non e^t inventus'. SU o'olock arrived^ 
the u3U£^i lipur fyt the actors to congregate to dcsss 
fof their ebarapter^^bMt still no Ceoka; aeven o'clock, 
the hour of ^^ommenqing operations^ still jhi Da^hwould; 
mess^qger^ lyerie dispatched in vaitious .directM>ns , to 
fipd tb^, fugitiye without succesf, they became alarmed 
fpr .ills pei^sonalifafe^y, ao appeal Was made t<o the 
]|i;in4i|esfi| the Ibrbi^r^nce of the audieiice^ bya.oklMd 
fi^Qwal of the fact, Mr* Cooke could not be found ; 
l^i^t on pqrpose to give every possible chance of ra- 
coyerJLng,the}p#tiBheep» it was proposed to play. the 
f£M*ee,jQr^t» wiijch was acceded to, and poor Mrs. Jor- 
daOi kindly do^ed the satins,; the plumQ of Lady BeU, 
for those /qffthe stra\y hat^ the plain froch of the Romp; 
with.all the good uatmre ai^ kindness of that lameijied 

JCtre^* who possessed both a generous and feeling' 
l^rt» st^ill, w'nh all tbc^e qualities, we have ofkA 
Jieard her declare, she never could or would forgive 
Mr. Cooke^ .To return to the subjeet, the farce waa a<;ted 
(MTst, and, as ]Vir^ Qook^ ^^ still invisible, a Mr.Hodg«> 
skinson^ a very promising young aqtor^ read the charac- 
ter and ac^quitt^d hims^f extremely well : the house was 
crowd^ to i^x(:e^s. On t,he following day the seaneih 
vy^s rene)»f^t sii\} without succesf^ messengers «(e# 
Sj^nt tOt Npri|i and South Shields^ Sunderland, jilill 90 
information Qoi)ld by any possible tmeans be obtainiodf'; 
ifP(LOurse wias.Jl^d t^.^^nev(4papers, a. reward otUfm 
pqundsw^l^eced.Jl^ny, one who could give such jji.* 
fqrriiatii^ as inig,|;||;.^ad.to.aJ£noiAr ledge of the place 
ofJus coi^peal/D^/lU >^V£ry iD^ausi Ihatt the Icindness jo^ 
ht»;fdead%coyl^ ^i^gg^t^ ;9r>itbe maoagen effi^oi^ win 
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tribute of respect, however weakly expressed 
But to our subject. 

To express nature justly^ we should b^ 

put in active motion, bat all in Tain» no tidings of 
Cooke. Ten dayi thus passed on in doubt and ap- 
prehension, at length by the indefatigable ezertiooof 
Mr. Duncan (the father of Mrs. Daviaon) he was it 
last discovered in an obscure public house io thevil^ 
lage of Swalwelly a few mile^ from Newcastle, ins 
state of delirium the effect of intoxication ; he was €<» 
▼eyed to his lodgings, when by the attention of 
his medical adviser, he was so far recovered as to be 
enabled to try the power of the Buxton waters, wbick 
in a very short time restored him to perfect health asd 
vigour. The managers of Newcastle, at about thii 
time, became the proprietors of the Sheffield said Chei- 
ter theatres, where in the latter place Cooke joined 
them, and notwithstanding his conduct, was received 
by the friendly managers with much kindness; na 
did they once importune him with enquiries on tbenKh 
tive of his desertion, but we have heard him (Cooke) 
since declare, he did not like the part, as it ^as qniU 
out of his way, and couki not brook the idea of 
disgracing himself before his generous friends asd 
benefactors, " as well, sir, might they have allotted 
me Darby or Lingo." 

On his return to Newcastle the forbearance of tbs 
addience, the kindness of his friends, waa truly aij 
tonishing ; no disapprobation, no explanation^ was in- 
quired, he was hailed from all quarters of the theatie 
with the warmest marks of approbation, and conti- 
Dued to deserve by correctness and assiduity sach 
marks of their kindness and regard. Towards tba 
close of the season some misunderstanding arosp- 
between Cooke and Mrs. Whitlock, the mans- 
ger's wife, and sister to Mrs. Siddons, a very clever 
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master of nature in all its appearances, 
can only be drawn from the observation, 
wbich will tdl us, that the passions, and 



actress— a paper war ensued, which was carried on 
with acidity for a considerable time ; each of coarse 
had their partisans ; the controversy became each 
day still warmer, the town became impatient, a me- 
diation was proposed, and the belli^rent powers rie- 
treated from the field, neither claiming a victory, and 
with too much pride to acknowledge a defeat. Prior 
id' this time the actoris were highly esteemed, not only 
for th^ir talent on the stage, but for the correctness^ 
of their moral conduct as individuals : but the over- 
throw of mighty states have been effected by trifling^ 
causes: The Mr. Hodgkinson we have mentioned as 
the substitute for Cooke, had that season taken his 
de{)arture from Newcastle with the wife of one of the 
actors, Paddy Moreton, whom be lived with but a 
short time; she left him, and procured a situation at 
Covent Garden, where she "was long known by the 
name of Miss Chapman : the same gentleman with al- 
most unprecedented audacity and effrontery returned 
to Newcastle, when, from the Remembrance of his late 
conduct, he was nightly assailed by strong marks of 
their resentment, which determined him to make a 
precipitate retreat, and, as he had done on a former 
occasion, making a Mrs. M — the companion of his 
flight ; this^ poor victim was also soon deserted ; she 
died in Bath of a broken heart, and here be it re- 
corded, to the honour of her husbaqd* that he took 
care she should not want the necessaries of life ; he 
allowed her a weekly stipend while sh^ lived. Our 
friend 'Georg6 too became sensible of the tender pas- 
sion, and paid to a Mrs. Marshall more attention than 
was^rraoted by the strict laws of propriety, she 
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habite of the mind, discover themsdves in ^ 
looks, and action, therefore the actor ougl 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the who 

belJDg the wife of an actor in the same theatre, i 
those things alarmed the good Northumbrians, tli 
more respectable withdrew their sanction and ffippa 
from the theatre, which was neglected • Not a] i the bt 
exertions of the managers oould restore the theatre t 
that respect and attraction it had but a yeiy k\ 
months before boasted. Cooke saw the inipeodiv< 
storm, and took his departure for Manchester, wbei 
he enlisted under the banoers of Messrs. Banks ao 
Ward, 1789; the. company at that time consislsdo 
Garret l^rrel, in Johnstone's line; Bill Bates, %eo 
median and very good harlequin; little Barret ftu 
the Haymarket; Bowden the singer; Bichardsos 
CoogdoD, since established in Plymouth as priote 
and bookseller; Francis, a comedian, and Hir 
dinge; Banks and Ward the managers, the latlsf* 
most admirable actor in Lewis's line; Cooke; Grifitli 
and the facetious Tom Grist, who appeared in Londoi 
as Othello, and with success in the days of Garrick 
this man Grist could not, without fainting*, see a kjj 
of mutton cut the usual way, as it gave him a sea* 
tion equal to that he conceived he should feel, ww 
the calf of his own. leg so cut ; he upon all occaskm 
when that substantial dish was producedy requested t 
carve it his own way, which he invariably did th 
venison fashion: he was a noted ale drinker, ajidjieftf 
ceasing smoker; would sit up all night, and keept< 
his bed as long as business did not require 1^ pn 
sence; he. was in possession before Cooke's arrivi^o 
Brutus, Beverly, Othello, Richard, &c., conseipieiill: 
Cooke took Mark Anthony^ Stukely, Iago» (for tb 
first. time) King Henry, and though coo»idered m 
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I nature of th^ affseCipns, a^ habite of the 
I mipd, otherwise he will never be able to ex- 
i press them justly in his looks, or attitudes ; he 



eonds^ yet the excellence he displayed in all of them 
gave him a decided superibrity over Grist. At the 
dose of the season he joined the management of a 
Mr. Welsh, where we first' beheld him in the town of 
Bolton, Lancashire; his dress was a grey frock-coat, 
scarlet vest, buckskin breeches^ white silk stockings, 
long quartered shoes, and an enormous pair of buckles 
according with the fashion of the day ; his hair fa^ 
^ionably dressed and powdered ; he a^^jeared in 
Petruchio. As be did not arrive in the town until after 
Ijbe play had began, he was consequently not provided 
with private lodgings, which we procured for him in 
the same house with ourselves ; from this circumstance 
commenced an intimacy and friendship, which we feel 
proud in being able to affirm, we '^had the felicity to 
enjoy during his life; and however inexperienced 
and humble our talent, when put in competition with 
that admirable actor, still he often submitted his opi- 
nions, and his notion of the representation of many 
characters to our consideration and opinion; self-conceit 
formed no part* of that great man's composition. From 
Bolton we accompanied him one afternoon to see his 
odd friend Bill Bates^ and a joyous night we passed ; it 
was the first time we had seen him intoxicated, but he 
was good-humouredly so ; he repeated some passages 
from Macbeth, and asked us if we thought bla<^k 
Jack (John Kemble) could repeat them better ; end- 
ing' with an oath, '' I will shake the black rascal on 
his throne before I die»" In the-<courte of the day we 
retnrlied to Bolton, and at night we acted Jaffier to hid^ 
Pierre^ During his stay in Bolton, he performed lago; 
Richard, MacbetbyFetrueliia, Aubrey. in tht Fashioni* 
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must ' know' them in their vaHoHs niisMi 
and as they are blended together in tlidrTJ 
spective characters they represent ; then tlit^T 

able Lover, Sir Robert Bramble in Every One has k 
Fault, Sir Charles Racket, in Three Weeks afto 
Marriage, Shylock, and Fanlkland in The Rivals. V^i 
repaired for the season to Buxton, Derbyshire — a^in 
we ware inmates of the same house, and boardeii lo- 
gcther ; here he was particularly noticed by Mr. 
Cummins, the landlord of St. Aun's hotel, a frienilh 
man, though somewhat proud and imperious ; and lUi. 
JamesHall, another proprietor of a very large hold m 
the Crescent. Thalate Mr. Alderman Skinner chsncet; 
to beat Buxton that season, and was highly p-atlGc'! 
by Cooke's excellence in the character of' Shyluct 
and asked bim to sup with him, but he would noiai- 
cept of any invitation in which his chum was not i;. 
claded. We attended the great alderman, and >: 
our arrival found the table prepared for three ; afie: - 
short delay a gentleman appeared, not our host, I" 
our host's valet, who apologized for the absence of if 
alderman from iudisposition, but he was deputed ' 
do the honours of the table; Georg-e surveyed In" 
with a look of an'^er and contempt, and seizing I- 
hat, said, " Sir, tell your master, we were invi(>^ 
to sup with a gentleman, and not with a gcntlemGi: 
gentleman !" We then left the house. George lu 
some strong antipathies, but one in particular wa^ ' 
all drummers; we remember him reading some i'^ 
patches from the Continent in which the wounded ■:■■■- 
killed wore enumerated, and among the killed " 
oue drummer: he dropped the paper, clasped I 
hands, and with the same feeling and triumph 
e^tultation, as he could have exhibited in Shvlock. 
when informed of Antonio's losses, exclaimej. 



lines of the poet w5 ht cf use: wt> ik^ 
wdl as die aolkor : 

'< For tlieT flMtt Wii^ ^f^dm -&> intf 
Those secret tsras o( ss^rz^ sl 'tie i&iii£ 
Without ths part ia vasL wzmd ittz. 
And but a bodjr al wtuusml t. 
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God ! thank God ! tkere's 
at last." Theie was at Ife 
former of great ve Unaj am ^m 
name of GartwrijgiK, mh^ wvmtf 
tend his perfonaaaee^ to whadi Gsfir^ nst^f 
ed, and as be pl^ed aaa^ T«rf l^amtftf Ssaiwti smr. 
Ti^bich were pwdigkwis fe^r^^iei wjiicCvtKCv t^ m^m^ 
highly delighted, ani CA| P Wj»i tmamif m ism 
warmest terms of gimtiicalm, wad rnnmsis Issm: y^x^^ 
mer to take upper wiib as n a tnvri.; tfei: 
freely ronnd, wbeo on a vaMtm ^^m eK% 
by a Scotch piper, who fead ei6!r»ii ti^^ ligiai^ ^ ^i»^ 
porpose of procnrisg a bed im Vub wnpM^ smi ^bac «#^ 
gan to give the cortoaMn ia tfe kiuelKa a i;|;«ewi^ i# 
his abilities ; now, tbon^ O^t^^npt w sm a %ifMii^ 
man, he had all the pre|«£eca 44 <MMr ; W iiifc>l aii^v 
the place where the p%)<T watf,airf ^v^iem^ iu» vuh<i>^ 
thing to drink, the* retoned t6> •» ; Ibir fwssu#7 txu^ 
water had by this tiaie sttmJbr^y m i ktMA him^ n^^ ^^uu 
getting all the praise be had bat a tlk^ imm M/w^ 
bestowed on the perforanaee <&f Cattwy^li^ ^i%0%ftmt^ 
ed, <^ Sir, J have receired from dM p(>Mr ^if^^ skvar 
pleasure than from all joor hmmkm^ ^im^^ f" "im^ 
poor Cartwrigbt took with wtemtaz |rv>4 hnimfmi ; 
Cooke proceed to zbme^ wbiefa yt^j^^k^ U^^m 
Cartwrigbt certainly a becomiDf ceply^ wb«a i>AMtc 
yery deliberately walked to the corner of ifo« kk^ 
where stood a certain pewter uUtmU wttkh b« m-^ 
stantly seized and emptied the toauemsamCmunifdki, 
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Every passion or emoticm of the BMiid,4i» 
from Nature its proper and fie<3idiaar ^oute* 

nance, sound, or action ; and the whole bod; 

— ■■■■■■ II » I . ^(^ fci %► 1 1 1 1 < 

leaving the vessel on his head, vrho, as soon as he 
could extricate himself from the encmnbraBce which 
George had honoured him with, proceeded to t&flicl 
condign punishment on the delinquent : pocAr CocM^ 
eyes soon bore ample testimoDy of the prowoss (A 
Cart Wright. We foEced Cooke out of the room^-ttd 
with considerable entreaty got him to bed ; in tbe 
morning* we found him full of wrath and vakmi^ aaj 
nothing would satisfy him but an ample apology -^^ 
Cartwright^ or honourable satisfaction from the ^xpfo* 
sion of a pistol ; fully aware of Cooke's disposidM} 
we felt little dread as to the result : having* obtaioed 
an interview with his opponent axti delivered our dm»* 
sage, he laughed heartily at the remembrance of tbe 
circumstance, and expressed his concern of being ob- 
liged to disfigure the face of Cooke, but at the sane 
time positively declined any thing in. the shape of ^ 
apology, but would willinglyover a friendly g-JailSjtoy 
in o})livion ail that had occurred. Tbe more unwilliiy- 
ness Cartwrightexhibited,towards ending the <|jaaneliD 
the way proposed by Cooke, the more anxious tbe 
latter seemed to proceed ; however, by -a little -ilciStt 
our negociation, we prevailed on Cooke to BDakfitbe 
first advances towards a reconciliation, ^hiclivfas ef- 
fected by an if, ^^ if you said so, then I said tfo; oh ! 
oh! did you so," as Touchstone says ^^ there in fldiidi 
virtue in an if/' We left them together in fMsilisft 
harmony and friendship; but as the wine beg-att •ID 
operate, Cooke again became abusive, wheb CbK^ 
Wright was, we believe, reluctantly compelled 4o b<H 
atow on the -body of poor George «uoh cheati^metit^ 
as obliged Cooke to caU for garter ; but next daj' lie 
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<rf mMi, his lookS) and every tone df his 
voice, like strings on an instmni^it, receive 
their sounds frona the various impulse of the 
passions. 



talked no more of pistob. From this time;, then the 
middle of June, to September, his only beverage was 
porter or eyder, and of ehher but sparingly ; but one 
night we went to witneis on exhibition of fireworks on 
the hill opposite the Oeacent, which when finished, 
he proposed as the aig'ht was damp, (no uncommon 
circumstance in Buxtoj^ to fortify against tiie cold by 
one glass of brandy and water. We entered the iar 
vem of Darby Logan^ a facetious Irish landlord that 
George was extremely partial to ; here he soon forgot 
his recent abstemious mode of living, and yielded to 
the potent draught, nor could all the solicitations of 
ourselves or others prevail upon him to desist, until he 
was no longer able to sit or stand, and in, that condi- 
tion we conveyed him to bed, where he was, in 
consequence of his intemperance, confined for ten 
days, attended by Dr. Buxton. On his recov^y he 
was solicited by Tom Grist, then acting in Sheffield, 
to grant him his services by performing the part of 
lago for his benefit, which Mr. Welsh, the manager, 
eonsented he should do; but on the day prior to 
bis appearing in Sheffield, Grist was seized with 
an inveterate hoarseness, which rendered him to- 
tally unfit to represent the sable Moor : in conse- 
quence of which we were applied to, and having pro- 
cured the necessary leave from Mr. Welsh, accom^ 
panied Cooke in a chaise Grist had sent for our con- 
veyance. When within a mile of Sheffield, Cooke 
felt assured some of his old friends wonld be upon tfa^ 
v^atcfa for bis arrivaf, «iid perhaps induoe bim to da 
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The demission, or hanging down the bead| 
is the consequence of grief and sorrow, and 
this is an action and manner observed in the 



that he should be sorry for; he said he woald leave 
the chaise and enter Sheffield by another roDte, to 
avoid temptation. We offered to accoropaoy him, 
this he resisted ; he left us with an assurance of his a^ 
riying in/half an hour; we were met by Grist, who 
seemed much surprised at not seeing* Cooke, but when 
the motive was explained to him he ^was satisfied; 
this was at four o'clock: we proceeded to the inn: 
five o'clock, no Cooke : another hour elapsed and do 
tidings : messengers were dispatched in Tarious diree* 
tions to find him out ; they returned without obtaioio; 
the least information. Grist from indisposition was on- 
able to make the proper apology ; the manager vo- 
lunteered his services, and explained as far as he was 
able to do, the cause of disappointment, and requested 
Mr. Cunningham, many years a member of the Batb 
theatre, might be allowed to perform the character of 
lago : the request was reluctantly complied with, and 
we were suffered to proceed; when about the com- 
mencement of the 5th act, in staggered Cooke, his 
cloaths torn and covered with filth, his face marked 
and bloody, his entire person exhibiting- the utmost 
state of derangement, and in that condition was laid- 
on a chest behind the scenes, until the play concluded, 
when he was conveyed into the same chaise that 
brought us to Sheffield, nor did he once awake until 
we were within a short distance of Buxton, when he 
inquired with much eagerness how the audience re* 
ceived him through the part of lago, as he believed 
he was devilish tipsey. We did not at that time con- 
cieve it necessary to state all that had occurred^ but in 
due time he was informed the particulars, nor could 
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D dBpseeaticms of the Divine angeir, and' on iich 



occasions ought /to be observed in the imifta*\ 
tions of those things ; a lifting or tossing va^ 

he by $inY possible means call to. his recollection^ hoMT; 
or wn^re lie had passed the tim^^ or what he had don^, 
with his money, eight pounds bejng gone : so. ended 
oti^ Sheffield excursion. At the close of the Buxton' 
season Cooke returned to Manchester, where he re- 
mained until 1794, when he received overtures frora^ 
Mr. Daly, the manager of Crow Street theatre. Dub-, 
1hi, which he accepted, and made his appearance in. 
Richard, and was most 'favourably received. HaVley^ 
and Huddard were at that time the tragedy heroes in 
the Crow Street theatre. Under Daly's management 
George continued until Pizarro was produced, and. 
he had the mortification to find that Mr. Huddard 
was selected to represent the Peruvian hero, and Pizarro 
assigned to him; this galled him to the soul, and 
caused him to fly to the old resource, the bottle, 
land in a state of intoxication he actually enlisted, 
as a soldier into some regiment at the time about to j 
embark for the Quiberon Bay expedition, and was^ 
conveyed on board a tender that lay opposite the 
Custom-House for the reception of recruits : the cir- , 
cumstance was communicated to Daly, who applied to 
the mayor for a warrant to search for the person of 
George Frederick Cooke, which was granted, but th^ 
search proved fruitless, as by jsome means he CQDrr, 
trived so to conceal himself as totally to evade their, vi- 
gilance, and in a short time sailed with his regir 
inent for that ill fated expedition, but we believe he. 
did not land, being on the doctor^s list, and he re->\ 
turned by .the s^me transport to Southampton, where. ^ 
he was tjie^ by a court-martial for insolence to l^if^.^ 
officer^ aiicf was sentepced to receive 200 lashe^;^^. 
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ideaM arrogance 
I the ei^ of j^ 
lifted on hidi. ax- 



inflicting' of which was prevented by the timely intef- 
ference of Mr.HoIman, who had known him in Dublin. 
This gentleman not only interceded with the conranad- 
ing officer for his release, but supplied him with tk 
means to obtain his discharge. He returned to his old 
station at Manchester, and appeared as OctaTianioAe 
Mountaineers ; the house wai$ crowded id every p^, 
and he was, on his appearance, warmly cheered by & 
old friends. He remained some time with Banks and 
Ward, occasionally visiting" Chester, Liverpool, and 
again returned to Dublin under the management of 
Mr. Jones, Daly having- resigned. ^The managers of 
Covent Garden theatre had for a long time wished to 
obtain his services, but dreaded his irreg>ularity : tbey 
at last succeeded in closing an engagement with 
him at six pounds per vreek, which aam the liberality 
of Mr. Harris doubled on the folldwing 'week, and ad- 
vanced his salary finally to eighteen pokinds, and on 
his first benefit made him a present of the entire 
receipts of the house ; he sabseqaently appeared 
in most of the principal theatres in the united king- 
dom, no where with more success than in L#iverpool, 
notwithstanding he told them, " every brick ifa their 
town wan cemented with the blood of a slave.'* It 
was hefl'e he commenced an acquaintance with Cooper 
the American manager, and as the circumstances of 
his leaving England for America are not, we believe, 
accurately known, we hold it as no irrelevant matter 
to set down the facts as they occurred within our own 
immediate knowledge. We shall ** nothing ex- 
tenuatc,'' or <* set down anght in mahce," but 
merely state the truth. Cooke lodged with a Mrs. 
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press arrogance and piid^, but cast down 
^hii^t humUeness of mind ; yet i^cis lift np 
oar eyes to die Ommpotent, wben we a^ any 



Delisle, in Basnet Strefet, in^whose house Cooper tiftd 
formerly lodged, from which circamstance tt furnished 
htm with A pretext frequently to call and pay his re- 
spects to his quondam landlady^ but more particulaily 
that he might have an opportunity of falling in the 
way of Cooke, in order to sound his mind relative to 
America ; this be frequently did, hot George resisted 
all the allurements held out by the insidious American> 
who, though an Englishman born, is a staunch Ame* 
rican in heart, and frequently i*n oiur hearing*] has 
Cooke ordered the servant to deny him to the d — d 
Yankee manager. At the time wespeakof Munden was 
slowly recovering from a violent attack of the gout, 
and Cooke consented to remain in Liverpool a few dayH, 
until Munden might be enabled to'endure the fatigtte 
of travelling, as they proposed journeying in the same 
vehicle ; this scheme was rendered abortive by a fresh 
attack of Munden's complaint, and also by a lettet 
that very morning received by Cooke from Mr. Hsrtris, 
most particularly requesting Cooke's speedy rfttutrh to 
London, and he determined to leave by the morning 
coach ; while he was dressmg, we paid for his place 
3L V2s., so far all v^as right : we sallied otrt together, 
walking by the sea-side to a village called Bootle, 
and partook of some refreshment: on our retmn 
home we met Tom Hollingsworth, fotmerly a clever 
actor in Drury Lane, and a great fhvorite in Liver- 
pool ; we dined together in a tavern opposite the 
stage-door, kept by a pefson of the name of Mackie, 
Where Hollingsworth had for many seasons taken up 
his abode; durmg our repast an idea struck us, that 
a^ the coach in whfeh we had taken Cooke's place 
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thing of him, ^^ lifting in vain his burning 
eyes to Heaven.'' To raise our eyes to any 
object, or person, indicates respect, min^ 

left Liverpool at four Id the.morning-y and as we were 
aware he was not over partial of stirring with the lark> 
and also might be subject to|teinptation, we advised bin 
to take a chaise and sleep at Warrington, where he 
would have the advantage .of a few hour's repose, 
when the coach might take him up; he seemed to ap- 
prove of the proposition, and instantly requested the 
servant tp order a chaise to proceed to the town al- 
ready named. Roberts, the then box-book-keeper, call- 
ed to pay his respects to his old acquaintance, whom 
Cooke instantly dispatched to the coach-office to ^ve 
the necessary information, lest in the morning there 
;night arise any delay or disappointment, all which 
was done ; the chaise soon came up to the door, his 
luggage was sent for and safely stowed ; nothing 
now remained but the parting glass, when Mr. Cooper 
appeared at the door on horseback, and, on being in- 
formed of Cooke's intention, instantly replied, he 
was going to a place called Mock Beg-gar, which 
lay in the same direction, and would accompany him 
as far as Prescot, eight miles from Liverpool ; to 
this proposition Cooke offered no objection, and 
they departed together ; so far the circumstances 
we have related came under our own immediate 
knowledge; the subsequent matter we gleaned from 
Mr. Holt, the landlord of the inn known by the 
sign of the Legs of Man. On the arrival of Cooke at 
Mr. .Holt's, Cooper instantly dismounted, and. with 
considerable difficulty prevailed on his companion 
to enter the inn ; at last he succeeded, Madeira was 
loudly called for.; they, were waited on by our host 
in person : when they had finished the contents of 
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; with attention. The contraction of the lijJs/ 
and the askaunt look of the eyes, is the ex-* 
pres^on of a deriding and malicious person ; 

one bottle, a second was introduced, to which 
Cooke seemed nothing loth, and by the time the se- 
cond WB» dispatched, "Richard was not himself.^ 
During the time Holt was in attendance. Cooper was 
extolling the beauty of America, the many advantages 
(particularly to an actor) it possessed superior to Eng- 
land, to all which George seemed to lend a wilHng* 
ear. But to be brief, the chaise was again in requisi- 
sion, not for its original destination, but for the seat cl' 
Cooper's friend, a Mr. S., a respectable attorney at 
Liverpool, where we shall leave our deluded hero for 
the night, and accompany Cooper to Liverpool, to 
which place he returned with all possible dispatch^ 
when on his arrival he held a conference with the 
captain of an American vessel, and it was finally 
settled between them he should get under weigh next 
day at 12 o'clock. Things thus having been adjusted to 
the entire satisfaction of Cooper, he returned that 
night to Mock Beggar where in the interim an instru- 
ment had been drawn up by which Cooke bound him-* 
self upon certain terms and conditions to visit for three 
years the transatlantic shore. A night devoted to Bac- 
chus passed ; Cooke was conveyed to bed, and early on 
the following morning, ere yet the fumes of the over 
night cup|were dissipated, or Cooke could call reason qt 
reflection to his aid, he was conveyed to a chaise m 
waiting, in which he retraced his steps once more to 
Liverpool, and was by the sagacious and wily manager 
driven to the water side, where the ship's boat was in 
attendance to convey him to the vessel which was to 
waft him for ever from the shore of Britain. Every 
thing conspired to aid Cooper, the wind that for some 
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dfievAt^ the teeth^ and strai^htenmg the \i^ 
tm tbeaiy shew mdignetion and aafiger. To 
turn the whoile face to any thing is the actioD 



days had bloT^n from the wests suddenly veered aboot 
to the point most farotirable to its course ; before one 
he was round the rock, accompanied by a young man 
of the name of Small ie, a singer. All the circumstaocs 
were kept in such profound secrecy, and the moTe 
ments effected with such dispatch, that the first inti- 
matioh we received of his departure was at II o*cfock 
that night from the mouth of the pilot who conducted 
the ship to the north-west buoy, who called upon us 
tt the theatre, and much to our surprize and reoret we 
learned the above circumstances as far as relates to 
saihng. Cooper accompanied the vessel to the buoy. 
and returned with the pilot, exulting in his well con- 
certed iemd successful plan : on the subssequent ap- 
pearance of that gentleman in Liverpool, he was 
strongly, opposed by the audience, to whom he told 
a well varnished tale, declaring that it was Cooke's 
own act and deed, no stratagem or finesse had been 
used. This sophisticated story was believed by some, 
t>ut we are inclined to imagine did not i mpose upon 
the m^ority of the audience : however. Cooper was 
sttfiered to proceed: — thus we have faithfully nar- 
rated the cindumstance, the manner in which Cooper 
but too successfblly succeeded in obtaining the acqui- 
i^on of an actor, that for years Was the delTo-ht, the 
adnnration of the British public. Of his success ih 
America, his death, our readers are doubtless in pes- 
seision of. The kindness of Mr. Eean erected a monn- 
hient to his meniory, but Cooke has left a monument 
in this country, that while memory lasts will not be 
'Miiity effaced. " Pieace to his iiianes.*' 

We had almost forgot to inform our readers, that 
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fo one who attends, aad has a peculiar re« 
gard to diat one thing. To h&ad the coun- 
teanDce da^itiiwards, or avert tfieeyes^argueB 
conscious guilt ; and on the contrary, to lift 
up the &ce is a sign of mnoc^nce^ hope, imd 
confidence. Tte omntcsiance, fecked, is 
dianged into many forms, and is ccmimonly 
the most cert&ih indes: of the passion^ of the 
nnnd ; when it is pak it befapays the agitMion 
of the soul. In short, tlie countenance is of 
very great power and force in aH we do ; in 
the countenance we discover when we are 
suppliant, wheft fcSnd, yAiea sorrowful, when 
merry ; on this men depaid ; this they be- 
hdU, and this they first take a view of be- 
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Colin Mitchell, the early friend and companion of 
Cooke, and who accompanied Mm from Berwick to 
London, after some time working as a respectable 
compositor^ soon grew tired of so cheerless a life, and 
proceeded to Dublin, where, as an actor, he eiilisted 
under the ba^neni of Mr. Ryder, the then manager of 
Crow Street theatre, and was by that gentleman par- 
ticularfy distinguished; he soon came into the fall 
poosepsioD of the leading characters in comedy, parti- 
cularly in the Scotch parts ; he continued to increase 
in reputation, and by being a person of abstemious 
habits and oaneful turn df iiiiiid,.)ie» at his deaths be- 
queathed to seTieral of his Scotch relations handsome 
donations. 
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fore we speak ; by this we seem to Jove some 
and hate others ; and by this we understand 
a multitude of things. The arm extended 
and lifted up sigmfies the power of ddlog. 
and accomplishing some desired .object ; and 
is llic action of authority, vigour, and ^ictorj. 
The holding the hands close expresses mo- 
desty, bashfulness, and diffidence. As the 
hands are Uie most [Jiant members of the 
body, and the most easily turned to all sides, 
so are they indexes of many habits. The 
giving the hand is the action of striking a 
bargain, confirming an alliance, or of deliver- 
ing one's-self into the power of another, 
" Your hand, a covenant." To take hold of 
the hand of another, expresses admonitioO) 
exhortation, or encouragement. Many of 
our actors use this action too frequently, and 
improperly ; we have seen actors lay violent 
hold of the arms of the person, with whom 
they were conversing, as if they were about 
to dr^g them to a prison, though neither the 
words, or business of the scene, could in an; 
way warrant such an action ; it was an error 
much practised even by Garrick ; old Mack* 
lin inveighs against him for it ^^ in good set 
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tenns." To preserve what is termed stage 
?' effect, actors should never approach nearer to 
'• each other, than that by extending their arms^ 
! they may be enabled to take hold of hands. 
¥ The lifting up of both hands on high, is the 
* action of one who implores and expresses 
^ misery, or sometimes congratulation to Heaven 

for deliverance. 



1 



i ^' His hands now free from bonds, he lifts on high 
In grateful action to the indulgent gods." 

It is a difficult matter to say what number 
of motions the hands have, without which, a}l 
action would be maimed and lame, since these 
motions are almost as various as the words 
we speak. For the other parts may be said 
to help a person when he speaks, but the 
hands we may say speak for themselves. Do 
we not by the hands desire a thing — do we. 
not by the hands promise, call, dismiss, 
threaten, act the suppliant, express our asto- 
nishm^t, our grief, — " peace, leave wringing 
of your hands, and let me wring your heart ;" 
by the hands do we not ask questions, deny, 
show our joy, doubt, confession, penitence,; 
moderation? do not the hands ' provoke. 
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forbid, make supidicatkHi^ approve, admiit 
and ejq[H*ess dmme ? do they not in shem^ 
pboes and persoim supply the place of ad?ali 
and pronoinis, insomach, that in so greet i 
variety or diversity of the tongues of all m- 
tioos, this seems to remain the universal hB* 
guage common to all.* Though some of ik 
foregoing observations may, on a hasty view, 
seem trifling, and others of no importance} 
yet we feel inclined to hope the inexperieocei 
actor may obtain some information from them. 
by rendering his action graceful and exjnts- 
sive. Action has a decided advantage be- 
yond mere speaking; by speaking we are 
only understood by those of our own nation, 
or such fordgners as may imderstand our 



* The ancients excelled particularly in action; 
many of their actors by action alone, could describe & 
story without speaking, in all its yariety of passions* 
One of them was so excellentr that when a foreign 
prince came to kome in the time of Nero the tyrant, 
ait his departure he a«ked no other favour of the Em- 
peror, but that mime, whom he had seen perform; for 
this reason, that as he had many barbarous nations 
bordering' round him, of difibrent speech, this man hj 
his action woald be an excellent interpreter, whose, 
meaning* was so well understood without the use of 
speeish. 
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e: but by just and regular acticpt), we 
, make our thou^Ls and pasfiions iotelligibte 
to all nations and tongues ; it is, as we betbro 
observed, the commoii speech of all mtuikind, 
which strikes our underetanding by our ears, 
as ^xiaking ; nay, perhaps maJies the more 
lasting iiupressioD, that sense being the most 
vivadous and touching. 

" For what we hear moves less than what we see, \ 
Spectalora only have their eyes to trust." '"'* 

The chief impression is certainly done by 
speech, in most other ways of public dis- 
course, either at the bar or pulpit, where the 
weight of the reason, and the proof, are first 
and most to be considered ; but on the stage, 
where the passions are diiefly in view, tfae 
best spealdng destitute of grace&l, natnral, 
and impressive action, would prove but a 
dull and dead discourse. But when the nat- 
ter we deliver receives force and life, not only 
from the propriety and ^aces of speaking, 
agreeable to the subject, but from apprc^iriate 
and oorresponding action, it-is paietrating; it 
has a sold, it has Kfe, vigour, and energy not 
to be resisteil. For the actor, the pKach&, 
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the pleader, holds his audience by the em 
as well aa the ears, and commands their at- 
tention by a double force, but to make these 
motions of the face and hands easily under- 
stood, that is, to arrest and seize the passion 
of the audience, they must be properly adapt- 
ed to the matter you speak of, and always le- 
sembling the passion you would express or 
excite. You should never speak of mouni- 
ful things with a gay or brisk look, nor aflSmi 
any thing with the action of denial^ for that 
would make what you say of no manner of 
authority or credit ; you would neither gain 
belief or admiration. Your action must ap- 
pear purely natural, as the genuine offspring 
of the things you express, and the passion 
that moves you to speak in diat manner ; in 
short, the actor, pleader, or preacher, must 
possess that discrimination in the manage- 
ment of his action, that there may be nothing 
in all the various motions, and dispositions ci 
his body, which may be offensive in the eyes 
of his auditors ; nothing gTating or unhar- 
monious to the ear in his pronunciation ; in 
that case his person will be less a^eeable, 
and his speech less efficacious, by wanting 
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i that grace, truth, and power, it would other- 
i wise attain. It must be confessed, that the 
' art of just and natural action seems more dif- 
: ficult to be attained than the art of speaking, 
because a person's ear may be ajudge of his 
voice, and its several variations, but cannot 
see his face, or the motion of the other parts 
of the body, but very imperfectly. Mr. Gar- 
rick, to ascertain a true judgment, how far 
bis face and limbs moved and kept to the 
rules of just and natural action, always acted 
his characters before a large looking glass, 
sufficient to represent the entire body at one 
view, to direct him in distiDguishing betwixt 
right and wrong ; but though this mode of 
study may in many cases be useful, yet it lies 
under this disadvantage, that it represents on 
the right, what is on the left, and on the con- 
trary, on the left, what is on the right ; so that 
when you make a motion v/ith your right 
hand, the reflection makes it appear as if done 
by the left, which confounds the action, and 
gives it an awkward appearance ; as to the 
other parts of action, a glass may prove very 
adva'itageous, since in it you have a fiuthful 
representation, not only of the fece in all its 
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variadoitt of the countraiance, bat of di 
whole body likewise, in all its pogtuiesd 
motions^ and the harmony <^ one Co the ofln; 
go that you may eaiily discxyver any babitor 
action that wants grace, wfaidh can be tat- 
reded by attention and aaniduity. Indi 
want of a glasa, there is yrt- a more difflcri 
thing to procuie^— »8ome <me -who ia a ooift- 
pkte master in aO the beauties of speakin;. 
and aiction, one who T>rill correct your ^roo 
as you perform before him, and point out beiii- 
ties or defects as may strike upon fais jadg- 
ment; this, we must confess, is no very eaqf 
thing to procure. Imitation of any particnlv 
actor, either of his voice, or manner, shooU 
most carefully be avoided, for wfaen a young 
actor conceives a strong and &vouraUe op- 
nion of any performer of received author^ 
with the puUic, he at the most becomet 
perhaps a good copy, which must al^iBiys 6il 
short of an original ; no actor was ever gietf 
by imitation ; it is justly considered as the 
greatest excellence in the art of acting to imi- 
tate niAure, but it also requires judgment to 
distinguish liiose parts of nature which are 
most proper for imitatjkm. 
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3,1 . tit may be objected^ that vAiat we have 
iiflsid hith^to seems rather to dwell upon 
Jh 9Miemls than particulars. We confess, in 
. I this art it is much easier to discourse 
^ I in a general manner, than to deliver rules 
• for the direction of action : however, to 
_ gratify those who may require greater 
• particulars, we will add some general rufes 
P of action, which, properly considered, may 
_ be of service to the bar, the pulpit, and the 
. stage, provided the student will allow a more 
1. strong and vivid action to the stage than to 
either of the others. We shall therefore be- 
gin with the government and order of the 
whole body, and then proceed to the regular 
tion and proper motions of the head, the 
eyes, the eye-brows, indeed the whole fece, 
and conclude with the action of the hands, 
more copious and various than all the other 
parts of the body. The place, or position of 
the body, ought not to be changed every mo- 
ment, nor on the other hand, should it always 
keep the same situation. This, in the first 
place, is unnatural, therefore must be disagree 
able, since Nature has so formed the body 
with members disposing it to motion, that it 
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must move either at thd - impulse ^ftfaettU 
directs, or as the necesBaty oocuiOii8^4i 
body require. A kMTdedge ejp daiMDg'iJI 
vBry much coutrihate tb-gvaceftd actimi,!MN 
pecially in motions that are not immcdiiarigf 
under the influence of any strong pasttoA^ 
indeed, we oonsidtf dancing and fendn^i 
indii^nsable requisites *in the fonaatkmdi 
graceful actor. That the head has-vwrkM 
motioiffi and signs, intimations and hints, b) 
wiiich it is capable of expressing consent, le^ 
fusal, confirmation, admiration^ and anger, 
must be obvious to every one ; it may thaee* 
fore be deemed superfluous to treat particsp 
lariy on them ; still tha^ are certain mlesto 
be observed, which we feel inclined to ofict 
The head, in all the calmer speeches at ieiit, 
ought to be kept in its natural state and up- 
right position. In the agitation of passm 
the position will naturally follow the sev^ 
accesses and recesses of that passion, wiiedier 
grief, joy, anger, revenge, &c. &c., nor moat 
it always be kept without motion ; nor on the 
contrary, perpetually moving about on every 
different expression : the head ought always 
to be turned on the same «de to which the 
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M.lliey^an to^ei^H-eBft ayeraion to any thing, tp 

Illfife^^.ajqF^^thiiigi or.ll^^ we detest; for 

Ui svoh we xeject. with one hand, while the 

I l^ead ought to turn at the same time towards 

qi llie other. ^ You must adjust all the lines and 

Ij motions of the jfoee to the subject of your 

^ discourse; the passion you feel, or should 

y . feel, or would raise in those of your audience ; 

pj you must also consider the quality of the per* 

^ son whom you are r^resenting, as well as 

^ the quality of those to whom you speak ; for 

J even in great degrees of the passions, the dif- 

j ference and distance of that has a greater or 

. less awe upon the appearance of the passion. 

The count^iance must be brightened with a 

pleasant gaiety on things that are agreeaUe, 

and that according to the degrees of being so ; 

and also in joy, which must still be heightened 

in the passion of love ; though indeed the 

countenance, in the expression of this passion, 

is extremely various, participating sometimes 

of the transports of joy, sometimes the agonies 

of gri^, or the more acute one of jealousy ; 

sadness, or gravity, must prevail in the 

countenance, when the subject is grave or 

H 
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mctencholy. Hate has all lis pecufiaf"fl 
pressioD, composed of grief, envy, and aiii' 
a mixture of all Tvliich should appear in L' 
eye. AVhen you would adrmnister comlbrt 
mildness and affability onght to be spnai 
over your countenance, as severity shouH 
when you censure or reprehend. 

Wlicn you speak to inferiors, and jm 
own quality is great, authority and gratil] 
ought to be seen in your face ; as subnitsiilcj 
humility, respect, and veneration, 
address those above you. No i 
into a dispute or argument of moment,' 
his eyes and all his attention is fixed on 
pereon he talks with ; not but there are silo 
tions where the eyes may be turned from l!> 
object we address, as in appeals to heavi 
imploring assistance, &c. &c. The a*: 
the preacher, or pleader, ought to foi 
their minds a strong idea of the subji 
the passion he is about to represent. 
f)assion itself will follow, rise into the 
and affect both the sense and understaw 
his audience n'ith the same tenderness, 
performance of this is most admiraWy 
pressed by our immortal Shakespeare <■ 
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Haml^^ and should be seriously impressed 
. 9ft the iniiids of all young actors >— 

^ "lii it not monstrous, that this player here, 
4 Bnt in a' fiction, in a dream of passion, 
^ Doiild force his soul so to his own conceit, 

. |Tbat from her working* all bis yipage wann'd ; 
Bi Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
^ ^A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

! With forms to his coaccii t and all for nothing ! , 
For Hecuba ! 
^ I What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

I ^l^t he should we^p for her ? What would he do, 
' Had he the motive, and the cue for passion 
d That I have ? he would drown the stage with tears, 
A»d cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
i Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
y The very faculties of eyes and ears.'^i 

This shews that Shakespeare had a just 
laotion of acting, notwithstanding we are told 
his own performance was but indifferent ; for 
IB these few lines is contained almost all that 
can be said of action, looks, or passions. 

Here we find the soul forced to Iris own 
conceit, &c. &c. The first thing to be con- 
sidered is the fixing this in the mind, to en- 
gage that thoroughly in the passions, and 
then from her wwking will his visage warm» 
his eyes flow with tears, and distraction 
spread over all his fiice ; th^ will his voice be 
broken, ajsid every fitcuhy of his body corres« 

H 2 
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pond with the strong emotion of the sool 
ITiough in the first seven lihes Tie's^insto 
have expressed all the duties of &n acfofk 
powerful passion, yet in ' the' following m 
he described yet a stronger acticHi, tiiteretfae 
object of ^ef is real; you muWt Jfifi up' « 
cast down the eyes, according wath'tyi' 
ture of the things you speak of. itd 
heav^, your eyes are naturally lifted «p 
if of earth or hefl, or things terrestrial, t&y 
are naturaOy cast down : the eyes must ere 
be directed according to the passions ; as, to 
deject them on things of disgrace, andci 
w^hich you are, or ought to be ashamed 
and raise them on things of honour, whkli 
you can glory in with confidence and trotk 
In swearing, or t^ldng a solemn oatl), oral 
testation of any thing to the truth of, wha 
you say, you turn your eyes, and in the ^ 
action lift up your hand to the thing jc 
swear by or attest. Your eyebrows m 
neither be immoveable nor always inmotioi 
nor must they both be raised on every tlui 
that jis spoken, with eagerness or surpnz 
they must remain in the same posture a 
. equality they receive from nature. allb\vi 
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; J tijem tbcir due, D^t^on, ym^n (UQ.peftsifHif-pe- 

0^ ^ Hate or anger ; to,SDao9th^ftnd,cliIaJ;e.,in.l9ve, 

Joy, &c. : the mouth nmst.nevCT fee, wrj^)^, 

i nor the lips bit or Scked^ 't^'^VS^ Shalfei^Mare 

J makes Desdemona say to btheTlo, in tii^^Iasl 

ij'act of that tagedy, "Why gna^ yoi[|_86 

I vpur aether lip?" Stiti, vnth all due deference 

w that great author, we cannot help tlunlwig 

.."';' 'ti^' a custom more honoured in Uie.brqacp 

' _ than the observance." The lips have tj^eir 

' share of action, mnch more on the st^geihan 

in any other public speaking, either at the 

, bar, or in the pulpit ; because the stage is, 

.or ought to be, an imitation of nature, in 

those actions and discourses which are pro- 

.4uc^ b^tweoi mEui and man by any j^^s^on 

or business which may produce action ; for 

ad others have in reality nothing to do' With 

the "scene. Though to shrug up the shoulders 

ija .speaking either at !the bar or in thepiilpit 

mitst be considered as no very graceful acn 

" iipn, vet on the stage the character "df 'the' 

, person, or the subject, the ad;or either ae- 

fi\ers or hears, may render it not onlv pro-' 

per but requisite : as for instance, the ^tua- 
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tioD of Egerton in <he Mian of the Woild,* 
while lifltoiing to his fSgither's (^Sir Pertinax) 
mode of conductiDg Umself^ and how he ac; 
quired his fortune ; the son turns ftom tbe 

•- * When old Macklin first produced ibis coraedjjlK 
called it '* The true bom Scotcbmaii." Tike charac- 
ter of Sir Pertinax does not by any means reflect Ik 
highest lustre on our northern neighbours^ a fawnii| 
wily sycophant, that stoops to any mesLnness, howerer 
despicable, to promote his ambitiooa ends. Thii «tf 
warmly resented by a yoong Scotch nobleman, v)» 
called Mr. Macklin to a severe account for this libel 
en his eoontry* Macklin defended himself BtroiigI|f» 
and asserted his title was a proper one> and instead of 
a libel on Scotland, he conceived it as a just com^* 
ment to the country, as he meant Egerton as ** Tin 
trne born Scotchman." Egerton, the son of Sir Perti* 
naz, was supposed to be born in Scotland, a yodlh 
possessing every virtue that adorns the man ; it b 
needless to add, the player was too much for the peer, 
who departed highly pleased with the explanation* 
This actor, in the early part of his theatrical career, 
had a dispute with another actor, relative to keepis; 
possession of a cane, provided by the property man 
for the business of the night ; the controversy ended 
unhappily, for Macklin in a paroxysm of rag-e, deprived 
his opponent of the sight of one of his eyes by means 
of the cane in question, for which he underwent thf 
form of a trial at the Old Bailey: a fine and a short 
confinement was the punishment Shortly after, he 
visited his native country, and ia the house where lie 
lodged, he chanced to hear a youth read aloud^; the 
veteran found great fault witl^ his manner j^ ana re- 
quested the boy to read before him, which was coiih 
plied with, when chance threw an English newspaptf 
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faihar with disg;ust, and uses snc}i an action 
which causes Sir Pertinax to exclaim with 
extreme anger and surprize — " what gars ye 
shrug op your shouthers and turn up the 
whites a' your een that way." This action 
I (if used at all) is more Gt for comedy (han 
tragedy, where every action should be grave 
aad solemn, and justly adapted to the busi- 
ness of the sceae. Demosthenes, in the 
early part of his life, was much addicted to it ; 
he was sensible of it, yet could not correct 
it until he chanced to hit upon the foUowiog. 
mode; he practised his orations in a very 
low and narrow place, with a dagger hiwg 
over his slioulders, so that as often as he 
used the action, his friend and monitor the 
dagger, by pncldng him, put him in mind of 
his eiTor, wliich in a very short time removed 
the defect. 

We now come to the hands, as they are 

in his way, and the youth begtin his task : — " Yester- 
day was tried at the Old Bailey, Charles Macktjn, for 
the — " Macklin snatched the paper from his hand, 
and thrust him out of the room, calling to the mother 
of the youth, " I am satisQed ; he reads better than I 
imagined." When asked by George the Third his 
age, the velerun replied, " Please your majesty, I was 
born in the last century, and hope to hare the hoDOW' ■ 
of acting beTore your majesty in the uext.'*-' ' '''-'i 
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the cbi^ inrtrtimeiilr' of aedoM, 'iwar^ 
as many ways/ As' tJil^y are' capWile^. q| »^ 
pressing things, so it, is a difficult inattff 
to give such rhles ^ dt^ Wftli/o^^^ 
Those natural sigmfi(^6li8 of t>su4i(^ 
tiCades or action, with what W^ shkll'm 
may give some light to the young adlorT FIfit 
we should hare him look bcidk ' ta what m 
have said of the action of tfaie. Jhanids, tf 
to their expression of accusation, deprecttxi; 
threats, desire, &c. &c., and to wdgh "R^ 
what those actions are, and in what imui& 
expressed ; then take into consideration ^^ 
share those actions have in all manner of (Ss^ 
course, he will find that his hands need tiot 
entirely be idle, but by suiting the word te 
the action, express themselves prc^p^^Iyj b 
the beginning of a solemn speech/ as that d 
Anthony on the death of CsBsar, or of Bru- 
tus^ on the same occasion, there is no. action 
required but firmness, a gracefiil • carriage,' 
with impassioned declamation'; nor should 
there be at the beginmng of any speech, ex- 
cept caused by extreme surprise, or on a 
sudden flighty as Hamlet on th^ appearane^^ 
of his father's spirit, . . i^ 
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glgw« me. md hgver «'erHne>wuil ^Ur *irtgst 'A) 

Xyu (leavvTfly guards! Wiiat .w«ul}].j'#ut .^i;afi^ 

"^■'' feitre?'^" ■' ' . " 'T 

and in all nifior situations similar. In speaks 
lOo- of yourself, in sitiLVjooa whereitis requip 
S^te to lay the hand upon the bosom, IJm^ 

J* We haveseensomaaciorSjaye, and. ihoGe reputed 
gTDoJ one? too, in performing lliis masterly drawn cha^ 
(«tiep,' thbt OB the aptieorance of ihe glioil, have throttd 
lli|qn)atilves.ii|l«,aU iWslraining vocirerelion reqtiired tti 
esprejs rage and Tury, and the house has thundered, 
a-lth ftppteiise, Ihoughlhe misguided wighl was all the 
while tearine ibe passioa iulu ragii; in fact, as if they' 
wc-re in a passion wiih ihe ghosi, which though it 
ini^'ht have aitoniUied, had certainly not provoked 
ilt^m : for io tfaris speech and situntion, the pasaioli- 
sli9,uld neyer rise beji'ond analmust breathless astooittt^j 
meni, or an impatience, limited by filial reverence, to 
«nt]uire inio the siidpecied tvrongs, that have raised^ 
lljp semblanoe and spirit of his royal father (rom hisit 

'penycrnl lomi). But such aciors, who have a jnst, 
«(Jficeplion ofihe chamcler, open the address with k 
|>am«'ur (Dute amazement! then fi^in^ slowly tO' K-. 
solehin, trembling voice, by which lliey make t^^, , 
gfrtwt terrible to the audience asto them'ielvesl there-" 
f'ui«^ttie actor shoukd preserve the happy medium' f>^'i 

Cvyeen n|outhing,'and irtej^oini: too little; to keep ■h^ftr'/r 
tidri'mrirft feeting'ly ftwalte by ft tempeied spirit, than, 
by- tehentenc^or yoke.'.is vt4i«t the actor should pt'^^. 

serve„andi;ndee,Tifur to do;, for if the setklimept^ ando 

situationi, that the Immortal bard has Ihrowu his chcf- 
rAU'eM ItiWl are noVoT theiiOelvee soffinenily strikin^'^ 

»ind impressive, we duubt much, if what in the iai-tii 

giiage of the staare are termed " clap traps," vriW 

eithi^t iDiprove of liB'g'>'en the eflect. 
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rights not the lefr, should he utod, ak ' in; 
heart, my honour, my affectioiis, * all iA 
have it so ;" this should be done' geadyi mt 
with violence, as we have se^i scxne adofs 
do ; nor should the hand be laid fl^ upon 
the breast, but the fingers aliould ris6 KiAi 
gentle curve, and your elbow gnlcefiilly ns- 
od ; you must be careful to begin your ac- 
tion with what you say, and end it when yon 
have done ; for action either before or after 
speaking, is highly ridiculous. The move* 
ment of your hands, must always correspond 
with the words you speak ; for v/bea jo» 
say, " come in," or " approach,*' yon must not 
stretch out your hand with a repulsive ac- 
tion ; nor on the contrary, when you wooW 
say, ^^ stand back," must your action seem to 
invite, for such would be against nature, and 
would provoke a laugh instead of attenti(». 
in the lifting up the hands, to preserve grace, 
you should never raise them above the head, 
for in doing so you will much destroy the 
beauty and order of the figure ; in short, flia 
hands should ever be in sight of your eyes^ and 
do corresponding with the motions of the head, 
eyes, and body, that the audience may see 
their concurrrace, every one to signify the 
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^JwneUiing^ which will make a deeper impres- 
j^f^flaiffn their. senses and th^r understanding, 
ijli swec^g, attesting, taking any solemn vow 
^jpif. qath, you must raise your hand ; any ex-^ 

fdamatioa demands the same action : but In 

^sn^ob a way as not only to be applicable to the 
^prommoiation or utterance, but also the na-^ 

ture. of the thing, and the. meaning of the 
^>yords« In. public speaking, pleadings, and 
. aiermpus, your hands ought not to be always 

in motion, an error once called ^^ the babbling 

. of the hands," and this is no less applicable 

^io many characters in certain plays ; but we 

, are clearly of opinion, the hands in acting 

pught but sddom to be wholly quiescent, for 
y action is the business of the stage, and an 

error is mcxre pardonable on the right side 

than on the wrong. 

In what we have hitherto said it has been 

directed chiefly to the stage, and there princi'^ 
, pally for tragedy ; yet the rising members 
, tif the bar and pulpit may (should they con* 

desqend to read them) gather some lessons 
^ which we humbly conceive might be of ad* 

.yaBtage to them^ and make their matter 
. ncw^ forctUe, more gracefiil, commaod at- 



ISB9 wOvriTAif 'UKUr^ma airr 

teiilioiiv- aadtaiaiDii AmtfiaipBminafiJtasyikKk 
hearers which, we regret to say, they dxytai 
m^igemx^^Mini l(rhBi|^ui^i(diiefly)'8ht^(i 
attend -td tfab^»(faMBni^rdi|iafclJconiiac8e8nb^ 
with ithepiuraKNolsrthaD'itbkrlMh^ fsad/troite^E 
iMfl^iisaliiiiQatdtdg^^ fiMoassibed^^ 

QBETi /ti]6q^>'(w»uld tnove'(ilMdiaiJMlg^ja{qfl9.to 
tkb ^artv" nvrhibtdity^piieadl^ivvcidUiibe mtaie 
eflioaieiottS' okd impressive; j uThere i& -, noikmi 
Miin>cbinplaiBed; oft i than theiiearelesfitiadl 
iinimpressiMB ' maboer in- vrittdi )C]iar> iieiroeni 
jkaatortiirepaat the liturgy } ill it licit stcu^ 
M^j . reprehensibley 'that thdset wbcMse . (^ 
fame must ariae from pcoDQanouig^ i Mvdl;, mi 
wtM^se* attentiott . is confined to <mb qompM'*^ 
tioUy should neglect the study Kof; ao easyt 
task ; surely it is no difficult one> as rK^efwffi 
eodeaYoul: to show. :* r . . m :./ 

. fTwQ i^uisites (as in musical peirS^sn^ 
aaees) aretoibe attended to^ jtedgmeolvand 
executiQay tiie^cMiey oompDehanding^ &' dear 
faii(kivledge»df /the precise m^jamg lof every 
sentenceand word^ how to place the empha- 
m^ so as .toifcenvey .that nveaning to 'their 
Iteaiietk :4hfe other, pbtjw, of Tttfce;^ imd ac- 
C\iraiQy^Q£ ^^^ir so/ka^m^titot^.^weyc^ce, w 
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rtastaob </j(li ,Y^ii'^. oJ Jo(i;'ji ^w ^ii:Hii// ^tjin^d 
bI9Mre!.ilai>abolliu|fart(iQd fif juc^piliieiifoneofgsm 
siiKyiin^s)eadhigU:b6i^ft»9rBm>siidthb lesikmfllti^ 

lOie'^qisa^Jininner JBftni^ liiafiwere^speiikiiig) 

Mkig^veeitatiohl and) thfe » a3»siwd.: ammtitiiMK 
tf lanthusiastic ddivepjpi SheradaotiseeKifiatof 

pnperly m.^ ordinary cdnvevsattoni^ ioimedM 
ately iKSsumB.aii a^vfcwiu^d xriaiuier in veedin^ 
a isiBgirparagrapk, bub the reason i&obvioM ^ 
^e /speaker hm^ixAy his owu.wordb^ and con4 
s^uotitly expt^^siies the sentiini^ts thd^ef 
words are meant to convey ;(butj thai reader 
id Ttf^^ak^ig the T^rds of toother, ,:wfaose sBn- 
tiniento«hool4.only appear from those words^ 
mtbout anv'addition 'of tone ofMoice^ or^ bkt^ 
ti€ai.f uOne'jsEglKt i^easoiq mky<be offered^nli 

, . .'.■.•• 

tempt to readmit. What ! thon you do not like nun? 
Vfhf/t^i sk^ lid f^lMli ft4oot'madi like ati 9itti^?U^ 
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fitvour of our defgy, for the vmfA of jiM 
propar pronunciation o£ the jLiturgy ;• the 
constant practice Hunts the feeting iw tbe 
aolenin and pathetic parts of it, i^ich.oifltt 
to aninmte the explosion (^ the read^ET. Th^ 
are frequent instances of young^ dergyiM 
that have read remarkaUy well on their int 
essay, who (probably from this circumstaape) 
hare gradually fellai into that cold, omiitiBr- 
erting method, which is so justly and gm^ 
rally complained of, and ^niiich has draxa 
many of their hearers to irregular fanattcd 
preachers, in search of that warm^ impres-. 
sive elocution, which they in vam look for in 
Ijieir parish church ; look to this, ye right 
peverend bishops, reform it altogeth^r.^ 



Mli^ 



imitating the several characters of tbe poem ;> whereas, 
bm business was that of a narrator^ not an imitator. 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury one day said to 
Mr. Garrick, ** Pray, inform me, Mr. Garrick, Im>w is 
it, that you gentlemen on the stage, -can aflS»ct yoM 
anditors with things imaginary, as if thej were real; 
while we of the church speak of things real, which 
naoy of our congregation only receire as things tmt- 
ginary ?*' " Why, my Lord Bishop," replied, (^rric^, 
" the reason is verv plain ; we actors speak of thin^ 
imiginary, as if they were real; while too manyia 
the pulpit speak of things real as if they werq ima^ 
nary/' The reVerend Bishop tacitly acknowledged 
Ae joitneii of the remark, ana bowed fo tbeebrrtction. 
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"We have often heard George Frederick 
Cooke read that most impressive aud awful 
part of the church service, the burial 'of the 
I dead, and we hesitate not to declare, it was 
[ the ne plus ultra of solemnity, of pathos, and> 
I of feelmg, and never failed to leave such im- 
1 pression on the mind as justly suited the oc- 
I casion. 

I We shall now (M-oceed to the last, yet not 
I least duty of an actor, which is the art of 
speaking ; our actors in genCTal (though we 
could enumerate many most excellent excep- 
tions) fall short of that excellwice which they 
sum to arrive at ; and that which we have al- 
ready quoted from Hamlet does most happily 
and correctly express tlie soul and art of 
acting, yet in the speech of the prince ad- 
dressed to the players, that relates (mth the 
exception of one line) wholly to speaking^ 
Hanilet." — Speak the speech, I pray you, as 
1 pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue : but if yon mouth it, as many of our 
players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke 
my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much 
with your hand, thus ; but use all gently : 
for ia the very torrent, tempest, and (as 1 



"fifty. ,wy> ^Wrt>viR<J Xv^^^^j j^ft^Wf, 

to. the sQvl, to lje^,ip.,rpf^U^oys,^^ 
pifted fellow tear » p^> tp t^rs,^j^o,p^, 
rag^, to split t^ eprs oit^^grQf^li^^^ (% 
foi: ^ mostpart^ fix^ c^W^Jff 9i^i^l^mH: 
inejiplicable dumb shoi^s and jopi^e : J. >^*pd^ 
have 8u<^,afisllow,whipp^^pr,9>rd 
mjtgaat ; it put-herod s Hergd : pra^yp^^^vp^ 
it/' '' I wari-ant, your honour/' V.JBpnottpa. 
tame neither^ but let yqur o>^7i.(ii$cf?^tip(i^be 
ypur guide : suit tlie aqUon to^^^ ^9^> i^^ 
Wj(^rd to the. action ; wiflx this i^pqcia^^plpfier>r 
ance, that you o'ertop not the mo(Wl^ .of na^ 
ture : for apy thing so overdone^ is. ;{rqm ^. 
pii^ipose of playing, whose end, both at, the jQ^t)„ 
and now, was, and is, to hold, as it»pfe^,^. 
nyrror up tp nature ; to shew.; virtue tf^^o^sn 
fefO^uce,, scorn hec own imagQ) ^"^.th^j:M^ 
agpan4bpdy of the time, his form^aQfl.ppcf^^ 
su^. Now.thjs, oveffJpuQ, ai;^cflme tac4y.piS^^ 
thpygh jt .m^e th? .i^sldlfuL>ugl),,,,q^p3,'l 
no|j^b[^ i?f?flikft.^ Jufjicipu^gcjejie ;. thp,.^^,; 
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t*^ playerfe;'that I have seen play— atid he^' 
others prtiise, and that hjfi;^^-— not to speafc 
it'itrt-ofatiely — that, neither havirig the accieWt 
ofChristians, ndrthe gait of Christian, pfigiiD,' 
nor TTtah, have so struttbd, aild bellbft'feif,'' 
thdrt I have thought some of Natui^'s jorrt^^ 
neXfiien harl made men, and not 'made thterfl', 
vr(A\, they imitated humanity so abominably. 
---"I hope, we have reforra'd that indiffer- 
ently with us." — " O, reform it altogetlb^. . 
And let tliose, that play your clowns, speak 
t: J more than is set down for them : forthisfij 
be of them, that will themselves laugh, to 8^' 
on Some quantity of barren spectators to laigK'' 
too ; though, in the mean time, some neces^ 
sapy question of the play be then to be cohii' 
sidered that's viDmnous ; and shews a irio^'' 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it." ',' ' 
If such directions were duly weighed arid" 
considered, we feel assured they would meat 
essentially assist the yonng actor in Edl'lHe 
beauties of utterance, and correct his errorti ' 
Byprononncingit " trippingly on thetoigufe""^ 
does not mean rapidly, or tit a hurried man^ ' ' 
ner;' no, itmeans a clearand disembarrassed 
prdflundiation, guch as is agreeable to nature, 



■9 ^d^Mctor he had as '' lief the tom\ 

^ 7^^ '^^^^^ ^ words, as one th^ 

t« ^pi cbem," is extremely proper ; for if 

P ^tfd bawiiiiff were excellence, it U &&<* 



r u|0(fetenmne who would bear away the 

^ the crier or the actor ;* at all events, 

f |lMf y^» >«Of when the late John Philip Kem- 

,^ an actor under Tate Wilkinson, in the York 

^^, there was at the same time in the company an 

^flfthe name of Cammings, who shared the prioei- 

|f^igracten with Mr. Kemble« nay, often obtaiod 

P preferonco. Oummings was a respectablA actof) 

Z^iBpp^^y^oo much given to ranting: hewonld 
"^ 1^ nasuon to very rags. This sound and furv pro- 
■Jj him the favour of a great part of the audience; 
^^ Mr. Kemble has been often assailed from the 
gJiffi»h with the cry of ** why does not thee shaul 
^ (^mmins ? thee art no half the actor that Cum- 
^liftis: why we can hear himf)*a the stage totlie 
jg0X« I aye, Cummings is the boy for't.'^ This actor, 
^ being forty years in the .circuit, expired on the 
^Ige while acting Dumont, at the moment of repeat- 
j^ the following passage :— ^< Be witness for me, ye 
Sjitial host I such mercy and such pardon as my 
gSn Mcords to thee, and begs of Heaven to shew thee, 
0M snob befal me at my latest hour " — here he drop- 
pid. He was a most respectable man in private life, 
^•nch esteemed by the inhabitants ; eccentric in 
lal>|ilbili and manners, he never was known during a 
giliflA:^ forty years, to invite a brother actor to his 
SU<HW accept an inviUtion from tbem. During all 
^ WM he never entered the green room, but ^en 
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^iV \^iild be more woftiiy of dpfriame in* th^ 
^tonUr; his business reqtnmig noise. ^ Nor d& * 
^nJMMw the air ^th your faaend, dius> but 
^- use all gently f this is a most salutary lesson, 

- i a&d extremely just, fiiUy coinciding with the 
4 opmions of those actors, of long practioef^ 
f ' well tried experi^ce, and jusdy acquired 

— fame ; they look upon rude and boisterous 
^ action a fault in the extreme. Nature al* 
* ways directing a moderate and gentle action^ 
>? ivhich Shakespeare expresses by ^^ use all 
' gently ;" ^^ the sawing of ihe air^' mcoos one 

who may be at a loss how to dispose of his 
hands, but conceiving it necessary they 
should have some motion, gives, them aa 
awkward violence. The next observati(ai is. 
extremely judicious ; " for in the very tor- 
rent, tempest, whirlwind of passion^ you musC- 
beget a t^nperance that may give it smooths 
ness." For the want of this smoothness^ 
many actors, who otherwise would be eiititled 
to much praise, and rise in estimation, haiTo^ 
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huhdtftj did not call him to tb^ stagf», would retiNr* 
either to his dressing room, or walk abont behind the; 
scenes by himself: he left behind him. a numerooi ' 
family. 
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and tite wbjed iwhereoo you cfieak. Hb 
telliog tbe actor he had as ^^ lief the townh 
crier shwid apeak hia ivords, as cme th|t 
mouthed them/' is extremdy [uroper ; for H 
noise and bawling "weate excellence, it is diffi^ 
cult to det^mine who would bear a\yay tk 
palm, the crier or the actor;^ at all evaite, 



* Many yean a^y wbtn the late John Philip Kem- 
ble was an actor under Tate Wilkinson, in the York 
circuit, there was at the same time in the company an 
aotor dr the name of Commings, who shared the prioei' 
pal characters with Mr. Kemble, nay, often obtained 

the preferancA. Oummingfl was a reopectabla sctor, 

bat unhappily too much given to ranting : he woid^ 
tear a iMuuion to very rags. This sound and fury pro- 
cured him the favour of a great part of the audience; 
while Mr. Kemble has been often assailed from tke 
galleries, with the cry of ** why does not thee «AinU 
like Cummins ? thee art no half the actor that Com- 
mings is : why we can hear him fra the stage to tbe 
Minster ; aye, Cummings is the boy fpr't." This actor» 
after being forty years in the. circuit, expircnl on the 
stage while acting Dumont, at the moment of repeat- 
ing tbe following passage :— ^< Be witness for me, ye 
celestial hostl such mercy and such pardon as mj 
soul accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to i^ew thee, 
may snch befai me at my latest hour "*-«-heTe he drop* 
ped. He was a most respectable man in private life, 
and much esteemed by the inhabitants ; eccentric in 
Us habits and manners, be never was known during a 
B^iod 9f forty years, to invite a brother actor to his 
table^^or accept an invitation from them. During all 
that tmie he never entered the green room, but when 
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it would be more v^ahkyd ajpfdause m' tfn^ 
crkTy big busiodss re^tmrngndnev ^^Nor^* 
not saw the air ^th your faapid, thn^s but 
um all gartly ;'' tins is a^most saluMryledsw^ 
aiid extremely just^ fiilly^comeidiiig wttii ttie* 
opmionil of those actors, of long practice^ 
well tried experience^ and jui^y a^uired 
fame; tfaey look upcnt rude and boisteroBS 
action a fault in the extreme. Natnre al* 
ways directing a mod&c&te, and gentle action^ 
whiob Shakespeare expresses by ^^ use all 
gently ;" ^^the sawing of die air^- moons ono 
who may be at a loss how. to dispose of hki 
hands, but concaying it necessary thejft 
should have some motion, givee^ them aiL 
awkward violence. The next observation is.^ 
extremdy judicious ; ^^ for in the very tor4 
rent, tempest, whirlwind of passion^ youmniMf 
beget a tanperance that may give it smooths 
ness." For the want of this stnoothness^i 
many actors, whootherwise would be ei|titld(l 
to much praise, and rise in estimation. 



hiiddtj did n<9t eM him td tfei^ilttg^.iiroaWretiMr^ 
ether to bis dressing rbom, or walkrabototbehin^^Ae^ 
scenm by himself: lie left beihiwl'kim/4^ nui&ertei^ 
faoiiljr. ' -j ■ '* ■-v-->J."j itr .iZ ..-fi r.-"'-; -*^. 
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' sunk into merited oblivion ; we could vm 
one who for many years has persevered in tlik 
teturluind of passion, in direct opposition to 
' the opinion of the first critics of d^ paktaid 
present day, outraging ioature and propriets. 
' Sucli actors are not unlike unskilful jockeys, 
ivlio start at speed, so continue the fist 
■ heat, and perhaps win it ; but, on starting fa 
the second, from the extraordinary pB^ 
made in the first, like Tyke's horse, tbe]f 
^* come in lag last" for the second. We have 
often witnessed, with pain, the exertions 
made by some actors, in Richard^ Macbeth, 
and Alexander. By an injudicious^ and unne- 
cessary waste of lungs in the early part of 
thosQ plays, their voices have fiuled them be- 
fore those scenes that really required the aid 
of lungs ; and led them to such a languid and 
enervate hoarsaiess, as completely wanted 
that agreeable " smoothness" which' our im- 
mortal bard requires, and which is the per- 
fection of beautifol speaking ; for to have a 
just heat and loudness, and yet a smoothness, 
is all that can be required ; therefore, though 

ft*'^^ *^ ^"" voice* be a most desirable 

' ■ '■ . . 1 ■ • — ■ — •■ ' ■ ■ ■■ 

♦ We know hot of any actor on the stage, of the 
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poffmtifi jn.aD actor, 
j^?f^j* <=°W ear iisrpiilti^g M.m.1ht 



I I •; • 



u «iivii ; 



^|iresenraay, tiiat id a 'higher deffite yewci tlui 

I'nKtftTfMeiKiaU and highly nqamm qnlitr, thiiii the 

v^jong a^;pt^ ^ojiU^ ; crcn now, thaogh fig itryifH 

aod conffrcting illness has TioleDlIj tmmlied hba^ umv- 

YfitLth S* it has de^ri ted him too oileo of tli» use otTftii 

,.J^fiV^ fi)r as(to render his poweis abortiTS* aail aoi 

sari(y precludes his once jodicious and a ppro priate 

'^tibri^Ti^iil cotiiing into play ; yet bb Toiee b stflf ^ 

4fH^t>>{^aqdt aid hiraionioiM. Weba^twili 

tbfs actpr, and noted him for the last e^ten jcao, 

"ii^ftinra^f^ty of characters; in al of ^vibicfi, rnaoy Ve> 

l^^uif^ Iplkid andlveh^meBi apeakin|r» ovMn^fVfte 

never gTfited with false or discordant soopdp ; op.f^- 

"t^t^Mifr to split the ears of the groimdiiBgti, MdiWe- 

ijUf t$))^xforl Ipjudiciodi plaudits fnH» ihm gfdfeiy ; :cMl, 

rail lus.tpnes^:th& riolence of rage, the less imp^s^oiied 

ni^liiMitiiUn^ all seeined to 1^ the spontaneobs' and 

fjQtatoAive^flkicesceocc <if spsRtand lieeitig^ iSBdmrlbe 

Jgyi^on of jp^^TBent aid good sense, , W^ Vi^ 
aa knc/tner prized' a QiEiliiication in thi^ faVdliriie ac- 
-toniwftiiliigibtlsarblyldd; hki dMfSingr^ior hii'^iflMs 

Artnou»-n be does n'<$t|now» from pauses which we have 
.lHii6k§me^i^ti4aipi)mm ^hbraet^rs sis 'fiMi^e^^M^lii 

siin he retains power and judgment sufficient, so as to 

l enj" o r , ♦♦^lOTlri^irTlrtnfetnrgTim^^ 
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harsh to the ear, a mellowness of soimd, a 
richness of tone, neither rude, noisy, or hard, 
nor yet small, infirm, or eifeminate. The 
perspicuity, and light of pronunciation, coo- 
sists in all the syllables, and their proper 
points, and stops ; the pronunciation will be 
conspicuous and clear, if the whole words are 
properly sounded, part of which is fiometimes 
lost by many, who, dwelling too much on 
the sound of the foregoing syllables, express 
not sufficiently tlie last ; but as making tbe 
words have a plain pronunciation is highly 
necessary, so it is troublesome to run it to a 
computation and enumeration of every letter, 
and we must observe nicely in what place the 
discourse is to be sustained, and where to be 
suspended, and this Is only to be acquired by 
studious attention, and careful practice. The 
ornament is the cultivating, and clearness of 
the voice ;* one flexible, firm, and penetrat- 

* Iti the just deliverj of poetical numbers, more par- 
ticiiliirl; where the Eentiments are pathetic, it is scarce 
credible upoD bow minute an article of aouud depends 
their highest beauty or inaffection. The voice of a 
singer is not more strictly tied to time and tune, than 
that of an aclor in theatrical elocution ; the least syl- 
I labie too loogr, or too slightly dwelt upon in a period, 
sinks it to nothing; which very syllable, if righHy 
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ing; much will depend on the firmness of tb I 
diest and lungs, and that not easily giviig I 
way to, or faiUug under exertion or fatigue f 
Hability, or aptitude, is a pleasing variety of 
pronunciation, according to the divinity ol 
the subject and in a constant equality ; {ca.M 
the best style is perpetually equal or c 
ent with itself, and yet is according to j 

touched, shall, like the heightening' stroke or light I 
the pencil of a master, give life and spirit to the i 
We cou1(J not for a length of time believe, that n 
had so organized the human frame, as to form tw^ 
tinct ears, one for sing:ing, the other for speski 
however, lime "gives us proof." In the smnni 
1802, in the town of Liverpool, under the raai 
Dtent of Lewis and Knight, -the latter gentled 
having written the musical farce of the TiirHJ 
Gate, the farce was carefully gM up under J 
anxious eye of the author. Mr. Muodei 
sented his ottg'inal character of Crack, Mr, I 
don abo his original part, and indeed several 
who filled the characters in Covent-garden whenl 
acted, with the exception of ourself as Joe StandfiH^I 
&Dd a Mr. Turpin as Kobert Maythoru, id which be ht 
to say. " 'tia my turn now. Lady Dashaway." which j 
rehearsal, in spite of alt the instruction, all the tm 
attempts of I^unden and of the author to altera 
g'ive the just and natural emphasis, he could not a 
the sound, but to the last continued to speak it ll 
" 'tia my tarn, now/ady, dash away ;" yet, he pusM 
in music a correct and delicate ear, and oriencouldj 
reel some of the instrumental performers in the o 
tta wMn 1^7 were remu^ 
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subject, now grave, now gay, so is a valuable 
utterance always the same, and never deviat- 
ing from its excellence ; yet derives all Jfe 
beauty and glory from those agreeable varw*- 
lies, which accord with the nature of the 
things it delivers, and admits ; it is not ea*y 
to "express how much the beauty of the sub- 
ject, whether grave or gay, is improved by 
the grace, the happy art of varying the voice: 
how it enlivens the hearers, nay, refreshes tlie 
speaker, by an agreeable change of his la/- 
hour ; on the contrary, a monotony, or per- ' 
petually speaking in the same unvaried ton^ 
quite destroys the speaker, and tires the au- 
ditors, making tliera languish under a tiresome 
oscitation. The voice therefore in joy should 
be full, pleasant, and flowing ; ij^lisputc at- 
tended «-ith all its force and nerves ; in anger 
velieiiient and shaip, acute, close, and com- 
ftact, mixed with frequent respirations ; but 
moieslow in the raising of envy, since few 
hut inferiors have recourse to this, In insi- 
nuations, confessions, atonements, the voice 
^ should be gentle, and temperate ; when you 
t persuade, admonish, promise, or administer 
'comfort, it ought to be grave aqd cojjtE^tedj 
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strong in exhortations ; in disputation rounct I 
miaoth ; in exposition and discourse direct; I 
whoever can do all Lliis, has attained if' 
highest perfection of pronunciation. Tlo" 
things are laid down for the instruction 
the young actor, as colour to the painter, t 
draw his variations. Anger loves an acult 
sound, vehement, and full of respiraliwi 
Commiseration, or pity, one that is flci 
full, interrupted, and doleful. Fear, low, I 
not without hesitation; foree* and 
one vehement, earnest, but carried on ] 
solemnity. Pleasure, one effusive, 
tender, joyful ; grief and trouble, one i 
and tremulous. 

The first consideration in the art of sp^ 
ing, is to satisfy the ear, wliich convq 
tile arts and sciences to us, and is the n 
judge of tlie voice ; the speaker, therefiF 
ought to be heard, and understood, with c- 
and pleasure, to which a voice clear, bww 
and strong, is most essential and ne< 
to be heard by the most distant i 
some possess such naturally, and othei 
tain it, by the improvement of art e 
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As has been said of Demosthenes^ who 
^uras as defective in gpeakmg, as m action ; 
he had: from nature a weak. voice, animpedi- 
wmeat in his ^speech, and. a short breath; yet 
Dbotwithstanduig those defects, he v^ured 
twice to fi^eak)iit> public, and was hissed 
down both times ; but by his industry and 
n&weAriied apipU^aticm, he soon removed 
tlkose impediments;, he tlaily ^x^x^ised by 
speaking aloud, jso ti^at hjs orgem gradually 
opened, and his voice sensibiy dealing, every 
dby gained strength, and sweetness; his 
tongue also lyas so gross and dumny, that he 
mumbled his^ wordsy nor could he utter them 
dear and plson ; neither coold he pronounce 
kbe 'letter r 'af all ; he was also very short 
ixdnded; yet all these difficulties he sur- 
Biounted; he cured the glrosi^eiis of his 
Itongue by putting pebbles in his mouth 
ti^hfle he ^^ke for some time ; he improved 
Us sb0rtiiess of breatti by rumiing up hills, 
abd ^sf)eaking as he nscei^ded^ which strength- 
ened his lungs, and Made him long winded ; 
now, (iioi]^h Dem^^sth^ties overcame such 
difficulties, that should h& no reasion for any 
dne to embrace the stage as a ^ofessioU;, 

I 2 
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who may labour under similar defects ; for if 
the pti'sou's voice is naturally bad, procad- 
ing from any defect in the lungs, tongue, 
throat, or breast, or if he liave any consu " 
able Ui^ping, hesitation, or stammering, 
not proper for the stage, the bar, or 
pulpit. 

We would recommend to those inl 
lor public speaking, alu'ays to speak aloud in 
their private study, or on the stage at rehear- 
sal ; 'tis an exercise (independent of man) 
other advantages) which has been judgeil 
most beneficial to the health, provided ym 
do not overstrain your voice. Give to e^ei) 
syllable its distinct full sound and proporticD 
then you need not fear mumbling your wock 
or btaiiimering. Studiously avoid a 
disgusting method of speaking with 
moutU vi ide open, bellowing out a great soi 
but so confused and inarticulate, that though 
you may be heard a great way off, yet ttf 
sound will convey no more to the undcrstaDii- 
iDg, than the roaring of one of the 6a\'age in- 
habitants in Exeter Change, There are t" 
things requisite to make the speaker hear 
and understood mtliout difficulty ; the firm. 
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a very distinct and articulate voice ; the 
second, a strong and vigorous pronunciation ; 
the last is the most iraportaut and essential, 
for an indifferent voice, with a distinct and 
clear pronunciation, will be better understood 
than one that is stronger and more audible, 
but which does not articulate the ^^ ords so. 
Tvetl ; but it is not alone sufficient to be heard 
■witliout difficulty, you must also endeavour 
to be heard with pleasure and satisfaction. 
To effect this, you must consider whether 
your voice have any of the defects we have 
mentioned, and whether they proceed from 
liabit or from nature. If from the former, 
attention and application may remove them. 
Next to the fineness of the tone, the %'ariatioD 
of it should be your chief care, so to modu- 
late your voice, and vary it according to the 
subject of the passion you would express or 
excite, stronger or weaker, higher or lower, 
as may best agree with what you have to 
I repress. As Uie variation of the voice is 
j founded on nature, so the nearer you ap- 
I proach to nature, the nearer you come to 
■ perfection ; and the further you are from that 
I standard, the less pleasing or effective will be 
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your pronunciatioiL The less aflfected the 
better, for a natural variation is much the 
best ; the easiegt vmy of arriviiig at (hiis, isa 
just and attentive observation of common 
discourse, and to mind how yon apeak your- 
self in coDunon conversation ; in what mode 
others ; and from such ohservaticnB, endea- 
vour to form your pronunciation in pubGc, 
with this difference only^ you must lake into 
your consideration how much loucfep your 
voice ought to be, to be distincdy heaid at 
such a distance when on Aestage. A good 
actor will dhapge his- voice and maimer ac- 
cording wkh the charactef h€i ret>i^s^tits;the 
condition they are placed in^ or IJiiasulgeetof 
their discourse, always spealaiig* in the ssme 
natural tone they woukJ| do ia'a- room, allow- 
ing for the distance. You ought thesr^fcn^ to 
vary the voice as oft^ as mtme and pro^ 
priety will permit ;< biit it is diffiitsalt -to Jmow 
how to do it correctly^ and with harmoi^! ;to 
the acconiplishihg of which, we shall lay 
down some rules. 

With regard to the voice, there are three 
cfifferences of highness- and io\^^iess5 of vehe- 
mence and softness, swiftness and- &Jowneii». 
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You are therefore to observe a jiist measure 
in aB (^these distinctions^ through tvfaat youi 
kave to speak; youtaiust be'therefotecareftif 
to kefep a true mediuih of thci voices 'feither 
, extreme bein^: alike disagrieeablci aiid im- 
proper. : ' ^ ' 

- -First, -as to its^ height, you must take spe=^ 
cial care not t6 tsihe it to (he Mo'hest note 
you can reach, ov drop it to the lowest. To: 
strain it to the height would be a bawling oi^ 
^lo^otony, a cant, or identity of spundi. ] 

To sink it to the lowest, and to keep it al-t- 
ways in the same tone, would t)e to mutt^/. 
not to speak; and very few, if any, of your 
audience^ would be able to distinguish a word 
so spoken* ; ] 

Ne^d^as to the swiftnes^ or volubility; it 
ought upon no account whatever to be preci-. 
pitate. This was a great blemish in ati adtot^ 
of i^he name of Middleiton, some years sincey 
at Covent Garden Theatre^ who possessed 
many requisites^ one in particular, beauty o^ 
voice, ^oe the days of Barry there has> 
been heard nothing superior to it : yet so rai- 
fid was bis utterance, that it often rendered 
him unintelligible ; this poor young man died 
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a martyr to the pemicioua and destruetel 
practice o( dram drinkiiig'.* Nothing mm\ 
offeiuU the ear, than extreme . mfiifity i| 
ipeech; it is alto moat injuriomt to 4k 
health of the speaker ; as it allows no mto^ 
nassioQ for the regular drawing of the bfeath, 

* He was detceoded from a very respectable famyy 
Id Ireland ; his father was a surgeon of extensive pnc- 
tice in the citj of Dublin; who designed Imfoi 
for his own profession, or for the bar; botastroo^ 
passion for the staffe proved a barrier to any o(kr 
pursirit; his father found it in Tain to oppose his 
inclinations, and a very short time before he lu 
eighteen he made his appearance as OrooookOi 
and met with connderiLble success, which induced him 
to trj hb fortune in England, where he arrived in th^ 
vrinter of 1701, played Othello and young* Norval,sod 
afterwards Romeo at Covent Garden theatre, when 
the sweetness of his voice and graceful action gained 
him many admirers; but he too soon gare himself up 
to dissipation. He was a great favourite with the then 
acting manager, Mr. Lewis, who took every possible 
pains to reclaim his drunken habits, but without sue* 
cess ; he every day became more and more attached 
to low company, and at last was found at the point 
of death in the street at midnight by a worthy humane 
man, a tailor by profession, who had him conveyed 
to his own house, where every thing that humanity 
could effect was done for him, but it was too late ; be 
lingered some short time, and expired under the roof 
of his kind protector. Thus fell, at an early agpe, a 
victim to dissipation^ the unfortunate Jamea Afagaaa^ 
alias Middleton. 
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■Miivhidi faas thrown jsome into ocammhptioiis, 
-'^faudfiOBttliein their lives. We would also 
■aremtioii the pulpit fix>iii the oth^ extrem^^ 
fijifor when we would not have the tongue run 
k^o fast, we would not wish to be understood 
1^ to recommend a slowness of utterance ; what 
^ we aim at is, that the tongue of the speaker 
^ should keep pace with the ears of his audi* 
'f tors, bdng ndther too swift for them to follow, 
^ nor too slow for thdr attention. Speech to ' 
m possess value must be florid, but then it 
' ought to glide like a ga:itle stream, not pour 
Q like a rapid torrrat There is a cer- 
^ tain latitude for the variation of the voice, 
extending to five or six tones, so that the 
actor may have room enough to vary 
his voice, without striking on the two ex- 
tremes, and forming out of these notes a just 
and pleasing harmony. The actor must so 
govern his voice in regard of its violence and 
softness, with such judgment and modera- 



* Many fall into an error on the opposite extreme, 
an affectation of monotony, or solemn sameness of pro- 
nunciation, which is insupportable ; for of all faults 
that so fVequently pass upon the vulgar, that of flat- 
ness will have the fipwest admirers, ^ 

i3 
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tioD, that he> force it not to that extmoil! 
which hurts hims^^ as wdL aa oflG^udb^tiK 
ears of the heiurer-; he must not. oailKotlD 
hand, fiiUinto the lowestdegFae of softneeoi 
effeminacy ; but mart give.to his pioaiiiicil' 
tion, m(»eor fessyeheaience, acoordingtotk 
differrat stat&of thesubjeGt, aqd the qualib 
of his speech : but in thi6^ aa Weil .asmtbe 
swiftness and slowness, lie most Jet the sob- 
ject and passions of hia discsouKe be die 
guide of his judgment; nor must, he^ wtei 
he would vary- his voiqe, ily^fvom ooetooe 
into another, with too remarkable a distinc- 
ticm of the latter from the focme£ ; hut glide 
from one to the other, with^all the moden- 
tion and softness he- can command ; other- 
wise to those who may not see him^. it\vill 
appear as if anoth^ spoka 

We shall now proceed toitherulea for all 
the several variations of tfae.voice^ though 
they may in some degree be:gatliered:froiB 

what regards the qualit3[<3|f. the subjects, the 
nature (^ the passions^ the several parts of die 
discourse/ tl;ie figure vm/Ab use of^ and the 
varirty of words and phrases, . 
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J >^ Weslkirbfegitfwiththesiibjfedte;^ 

^ tihltf^ are i^everal sorts ; as thitt^ tidtulrat, 

' the good or evfl acdons of t^Jeri ; the ha][>p5r 

w imfortiinate events of life, aB of* which 

I ^ ou^, ks they are of a i^ery different Miid, to 

be spoken with as different an air and afc- 

lient. 

In speaking of thin^' natural, when you 
design only to make your hesii^tuiderstand 
you, th^^ is no need of action, a' clear and 
distinct voice and utterance is quite sufficient, 
becaiee the informing the undersfehcling 
b^g all that is required, the moVihg ttie 
passions has nothiiig to do — but if you wish 
to impress upon the minds of the audience an 
admiration of the wonders of Providence, in 
its formation, beauty, wisdom, and' power, 
you must then speak' in a* grave solemn voice, 
and a tcme full' of admiration. 

If your subject be on the actions of men, 
either as just and honourable, which you 
would by praise recommend to the esteem oi 
thoie who hear you ; or unjust or infamoun, 
which you would deter them from by invec. 
.tive ; the voio6 inust then be adapted to the 
quality of either; expressing the jii»t and' 
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bonouraUe, with a full, lofty, and mdoiou 
accent,, with a tone of satisfiu^tion, honoor, 
and esteem ; but the unjust, in&mous, or 
dishonourable, with a strong and pas- 
sionate voice, a tone of anger, disdain, and 
detestation. 

When you congratulate the fortunate, 
your tone and accent should be brisk aid 
cheerful ; when you would eondole the vd- 
foirtunate, the accent must be sad and moon- 
fill. 

When you are therefore to speak, you 
ought carefully to consider the nature of the 
subject you are to speak on, and fix a ^ 
impression of it in your mind, before yon cao 
be thoroughly touched with it youreelf, or 
able, by an agreeaUe sympathy^ to ccmvey 
the same feeling to anoth^. 

The string of a musical instrument soundi 
according to the touch, force, or impulse of 
the master. 

If the touch be gentle and soft, the sound 
is so too ; if strong, the sound is vivid and 
loud. 

It is the same thing in speaking as in 
music, for if violent passion produce your 
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3tqpiie(sb^'tliat will produce a violent pvomm- 
sitoiatioB ; but if it arise only from a tranquil 
^JBiid gentle thought, the force and accent of 
^ithe delivery will be gentle and calm; so that 
^itha speaker ought first to fix the tone and 
acc^t of his voice to every passion that af« 
i^jfects him, be it joy or sorrow, that he may 
j^l by a sympathetic force ccmvey it to others. 
1^ liove should be expressed by a gay, soft, 
^ and impressive vdce ; hate^ by a sharp, sul- 
len, and severe one; joy^ by a full, flowing, 
j^ and brisk voice ; grief, by a sad, duD, and 
gp languishing tone ; fear, a tremulous and he« 
^ sitative, indining to uncertainty and i^^Hre- 
,' hension. A loud and strong voice shews 
^ confidence, supported with decait bddness, 
and daring constancy. Anger, mixed with 
contempt and indignation, sharp, violent, and 
impetuous, interrupted with a frequait taking 
of the breath, and short speaking, as Hotspur 
in Henry the IVth i-^.. 

He sMf he would not raniom M ortimer-* 
Forbad my tongue to apeak of Mortimer; 
I But I will find him, when he lies asleep. 
And in his ear I'll halloo Mortimer ! 
Nay, rU have a starling shall be taaght to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
! To keep his anger still in motion.'* 
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The same to be observed in the Mmm 
speech of Lear, from the same author : 

** Darkness and devils ! 
Saddle my horses; call my train togfether. 
Detj^enerate viper ! Til not fitay with thet ; 
I yet have a daughter. Serpent! monster! 
Lessen my train, and call 'em riotous ! 
AH men approved of choice and rarest parts, 
That each particular of duty know. 
How small, Cordelia, was thy fault! Oh, Lear, 
Beat at this gate that let thy folly in, 
. And thy dear judgment out! go, go, my people.' 

And again in the same scene : 

*' It may be so, my lord! Hear, nature, hear; 
Dear goddess, hear! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful! 
Into her womb con vey sterilitjr 1 
Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from her detx>gate body never spring- 
A babe to honour her 1 If she must teem. 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live. 
And be a thwart disnatur'd torment to her ! 
Let it stamp wrinkle* in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks, 
Torn.all her mother^s pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt, that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! Away, away !" 

Both of these speeches, and that of Hot- 
spnr^ sibould be spoken with an elevated tone 
and enraged Toice> with the accents of a man 
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slitall on fim^aiHliiiaitigeiieict-tb incUbiew; but 

^ as the two last speeches require bo inconsider- 
able portion of exertion, and succeed each 
other so closely, the actOT must take special 
^ care and hu^hahd his pbssions well, other- ^ 
ii wise he may render hi^ attempt abortive y 
^ we have often seen the late Jdm Philip Kern- 
i^le so fatigued at. the end of this arduous and. 
trying scene, with difficulty led off the ste^. - 
The same mode, of delivery, passion, and ex- 
ertion, is required from Horatio in the Fair. 
Penltenty^ when routed to anger and indig- : 
nation by the taunts of Lothario :— 



"* This pli^ was produced in the year 1009,. and met 
with gpreat success ; on the fourth night of represen- 
tation> & ludicrous scene occurred^ which had nigh 
proved fatal to its further representation, at least for . 
that season. Lothario, after he is^ killed by Altamoht 
in the fourth act, lies dead hy proxy in the fifth; 
raised on a bier, covered with black, >y the property 
n)an ; most of the principal actors in the established 
theatres have generally a dresser to themselves, but 
are paid by the managers : Air, Powell played Lotha- 
rio, and one Warren, his dreqser, claimed a right of 
lying for his master, and performing the dead part of 
Lothario, which be. proposed to act to the. best ad- 
vantage, though Pbwell wa? ignorant of the matter* 
TjiQ fifth act began, and went on as usual with ap- 
plause-; but about the middle of the distressful sc^ne, 
Powell oaU^abud for his man Warren, wh^ as loud^ 
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*V What liberty has Tain prMamptooiifl youlh 
That tbou ihoaldst dara proToka me unchastisedl 
Bat hencefoRh, bov» I char;^ tbee ahao my walks 
If in the bounds of yon forbidden ground 



replied^ from the bier on the atage-^" Hera, sir."- 
Powell, not knowing his dreaaer was his dead proxT, 
repeated, without loss of time, «< Come here this dO' 
meat, you son of a w — -«, or I'll break all theboDS 
in your skin." Poor Warren knew his hasty temper; 
therefore, without any reply, jumped off, with all bi 
sables about him, which unfortunate^ weie tied iat 
to tlie handle of tlie bier, and draggled afker him— the 
laugh and roar began in the audience, till it frigbteoed 
poor Warren so much, that with the bier at his Ms, 
he threw down Calista, and OTerwhelmed her withilie 
lamp, table, book, bones,&e. together with all the lorn- 
ber of the charnelhouse ; he tugged till he broke offhs 
trammels, and made his escape ; and the play at oDce 
ended with immoderate fits of laughter ; even the 
grave Mr. Betterton, ^ smiled in the tumult and en- 
joyed the storm;" but he would not allow the tragedy 
to be acted until he conceived Warren's accident was 
forgotten. Now we are upon this subject we csnnot 
avoid giving to our readers a circumstance connected 
also with the same play, which came under our own 
observation, and, however strange, the reader may relj 
on its authenticity : it occurred iq the town of North 
Walsham, county of Norfolk, in the year 17S8. We 
were vagabondizing, under the management of the 
facetious Billy Scraggs ; the Fair Penitent was per- 
formed, much to the gratification of the bumpkins, id 
a crowded — J^arn. In the last act, where Calista lays 
her hand on the skull, a*Mrs. Barry, who played the part, 
wasj suddenly seized with an involuntary shuddering ; 
she fell on the stage, and was instantly conveyed to 
her lodgings, and during the night her illness conti- 
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^ in thoa'rt foondt expect a puiiiihnient 
■Jil^ttBh iM great louls exact from those who wrong 
4iirheni maeh, e'en death, or somethiDg' wone ; 
hpi<^ ii\jur'd husband's rage shall tear ihy (om, 
. ^And scatter thee to all the winds of heaven.'* 



Now it is plain, from the expressions be- 
Q^tween short sentences, in such speeches, that 
^the actor should take his breath at every point, 
^ii'as if his passion had choaked up his delivery, 
^land that he could not for anger and passion 
2* utter more. words together. There is iq 
S^ Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth, a speech wq 
^i would recommendto the attention of the young 
^^ actor, because it gives a strong and vigorous 

pir idea ofall the looks and actions belonging to it 

• i 

t • 

k << But when the blast of war blows in our ear, 
i Then imitate the action of the tyger. 
' Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, • . • 

i Disguise fair nature with hard favour'd rage; 
r Then lend the eye a terrible aspect, 

I '. 

I nuedy but the following day, when sufficiently reco* 

' vered to be able to converse, she sent for the stage 

t keeper and anxiously enquired if he could tell her from 

I whom or whence he procured the skull used the pre* 

ceding night; he replied, ^' he procured it from the 

sexton, who informed him it was the skull of one 

JVom«, a player, who twelve years before was buried 

in an obscure comer of the church-yard." That same 

Norris was this lady's first husband ; the poor woman 

nerer recovered the shock ; she died in six weeks* 
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Let it pry throogfa the portage of the hetd, 
Like the brass caDOon; let the brow o'erwhefaii: 
As fearfallj as does a g^Tlid rock 
Overhang and jutty its confounded base, 
Sweird with the wild and ^vmsteftil ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostrils wide. 
Hold hard the breath, and bend op eYerj spiiil 
To iufuU height." 






If the actor WDold study \irdl this speak 
he would find such looks^ such action, wodJ 
uispire him with more life in the represenls- 
tioo of such characters, than he wauU otfier- 
wise feci To move compassion, the i^fsket 
must express himself in a soft, subt^save 
lone of voice, as Prince Arthur in the tragrfj 
of King John, when Hubert shews him die 
king's order to bum out both his ey^s. 

" Have yon the heart? when your head did hot sck, 
I knit my handkerchief about year brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me) • 
And I did never ask it yoii again ; 
And with my hand, at mkini^t held your head 
And like Che walchfnl minotes to the hour 
49till and anon chder-d up the heavy timey 
^yittgy what lack yon ! and, where lies your grieft 
Or, what good love may 1 perform for you ? 
Many a poof man^s son would have lain still. 
And never have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you, at your sick service had a prince," &c. &c. 

It is plain that Arthur in such a situation 
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IwMild speak mth a low, *ni}JiT md 

J^Mder tone, wliea pteadiiig fat Uiifi^adi|A- 

-asng bis vcHce to sacfa tones as migiK wrtm the 

^aost likelv to subdue ibe dffc<:^i^« &^ -* ^iic^ 

^"fiie soul by tender strokes cf ast :* bm v 

Prince Arthur, firom his a^t. i* ^oILsssf i-: ut 

^acted by a child, every aDovaoce b::jr as- 

^^cessarily be made.* 

-^ * It will, webopcj be aUoTdi, -Jau Jinr^g 'xxjnc^ 
f stioeaQd ezperieoee of nearlj fcr:j jeifi ji uk zTjusr* 

.pal theatres in the nniiad Isjmf^mm^, v« aow: ia*«i ces 
^'mo6tj if not all, of the jarefuk aifcnca zaaz la^t 19^ 
L ! peared doring that line. Jibsttr Becj. ali 
T j X^"^ Roscius ;" Matter Brows, :i« G 

cius; Miss Mudie^ that lam^ cf a£acuikc, 

^ and conceit; Alis WUkmi, the Cudseiaa 

^ and many other wooUI-be Rmcj sbAa &MaaL. '^e 

' shall not class Clara Fidier vfth asj .:/ ue !AZ:;«*f , ioa 

certainly was a child of great ca^AcLicT icif ^^a^ 
* cioiis genius ; but we bare lately btib^ -uCie, ipno 3&i 
>" surprized and delighted as ; not alooe In cca.-a£ti&n ihax 
^ he might haye beheld others in (whkh we f<=ei uK^red 

is' not the case) and copied Uie:r maaoefy cut ia cha- 
f nftters written expressly for him, pos3e:uing iDcLdent, 

situation, origioalitv ; and requiring aixh knowledge of 

what is termed stage buaioessy to produce effect, that 
' in his slight acquaintance with the world, he could 

not be supposed to have any conception off still in all 

of them he has far outgone the author's expectation. 
Whether we view him as the noble Shepherd ; id 

the successful assumption of his various characters iD 

the '• March of Intellect ;" the learned butler. Lingo ; 

or in the orchestra leadin- a difficult uvorturi'. Mill m 
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But to proceed to other passicms, the^ 
nations and inflectiona of the voice pn^ioj 
tfaem;**- 



%11 we are impeird to express our unqualified ffue 
and admiratioD :— 

Trot merit with magnetic impolte draws 
A wUlio^ coDtribation of appJaoae. 
Thit child in action Jott^ in jadgmetkt itrong, 
Eiactt our wonder, and inmirea our aoag; 
From tlaviah niletj mechamc forma anty'd, 
He loan, with mcied natnre for hie gaMew 

• Since writing the above we hare witneflsed the le- 
pretentatiop of an opera produced at the SanejTbe- 
atre, solely performed by children, under the v&n 
ted indefatigable management of Mr. Ellitton, eoti* 
lied <* Die Ndcktigal md der Robe ; or^ Damtm id 
FkUli$9^ in which our little hero has added anOIIia 
Itorel to his youthftil brow^ by a most correct ml 
wonderful delineation of the character of Burgomistet 
Schnappslieb. Nor must the exertions of that highly 
promising and interesting little girl. Miss Fanqj 
Woodham, be passed in silence ; we pretend not to 
look into the seeds of time, but from long^ practice and 
e^erieuce we may be allowed to possess some slight 
judgment, and if thai judgment is not very much d9- 
eeived, this tender plant will soon become a fragrant 
ildwer, rich in sweetness and in lustre ; we bsTe 
Mard her recite Ariel in the Tempest; Little Pickleiin 
t)ife Spoiled Child ; Prince Arthur, in King* John, sod 
diker juvenile character!, with a correctness of judg- 
ment and of feeling, that would have reflected 
nHich credit on ^ one of maturer yean. Master 
A^ttsell and Miss Coveney are also hig'bly entitled 
te^^otnr approbation. Our mind was so much' ab- 
sorbed in the interest excited by the juvenile groap, 
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If you were to give the character of a 
great and good man, a redoubted warrior, 
an eminent politician, it must be done with a 
lofty and magnificent tone, and a voice no- 
' ble as the subject. If you are to speak in 
contempt of any one, you must express that 
contempt in a scornful tone, but without the 
sliglitest appearance of anger, passion, cr 

i &£ to preclude all other thoughts; but thoug-h 
our Ekdmiraiion and delight were nothiog Bbaiml, 
i ;et will) a gieedy vviih to make the treat raore 
I rich, we thought of little Vinceot, dow at Drury 
t L«ne theatre, another of those whom nature has early 
I gitted with more than common talent ; she possesses a 
I sweet speakiog voice ; clear and distinct arliculalioD ; 
I indeed, we havs but seldom met " so young a 
I body, with so old a head," We much fear we have 
I expressed our feelings of admiration of this combina- 
I tion of juvenile talent in too weak language, to tm- 
( f>ress our readers with a .just idea of their various 
I excellencies, " another aoi another aill succeeds, 
I aod still the last is welcome as the former." We 
I have also been delighted by the appearance of a 
^ mofi iuteresting and highly talented little girl of the 
; name of; MaLley; thb young lady already has con- 
< Tioced the Surrey audience, that she possesses geoiui 
I aod talent in no ordinary degree ; her speaking iicor- 
I reel, clear, nnd articulate ; and she sings such soDga 
It AS are aiisigned to her with a mo^t melodious and de- 
' Ughlfnl voice. She nightly receives the willing tribute 
and highly deserved meed of approbation from all 
parli of the theatre, and has proved a great acquiei* 
jtioo to the juveaile corpi. , 
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violence of voice, for those shew anger 
where there is anger, there is not coBtenji 
the object of which is supposed to be I 
our anger, and too contemptible to give m 
pain. Any thing therefore of this nalae 
must be spoken calmly, and without aiy 
great or violait emotion ; for if you spot 
with a passionate voice, evincing a great cor* 
cem or indignation, you evidently ccmtradid 
your own design ; your contempt ought to 
be expressed by words alone — the mim 
must necessarily be cool and indifiKCDl 
When you treat any person with scorn, in- 
difference, or derision, expose the folly of an; 
ridiculous argument or circumstance, it 
ought to be done coolly, and with an ironical 
tone and look ; for to be vehement on trife, 
would be like using a club against a worm, 
which you might easily crush to nothiag 
with your foot ; but if you have had any in- 
sult or injury offered you, then you must ex- 
press your indignation, your affliction, in a 
voice, more devated and strongs proportion- 
ing your passion and vehemence of tone to 
the greatness of the injury or injustice ; for 
to speak without emotion in such cases, 
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iM^ould naturally seem to appear you did not 
9»ffe^ the injury. When yoii come to cool oft 
pa violent passiqn^ and recover yourself from 
Iflfii^.^raii^port of rag^ you must then lower the 
le^ne of ypur voice in such a manner, as. best 
diimy express th^ langvidness of your i^ui-r 
1^1 ties (suQid spee^, wbiph the strepgth and e^-, 
01 tpit of your passion liad produced. . 
u. We wQuld advise aU those who wish to be 
0t eBjMed tp sp^k .with cprrectness' and witlf 
4 hannony, in tbe vai^ipus infleqtiQP^ of tho 
^1 voice, to read aJloud Milton, Shakespc^are'a 

If pbyS) ^^ ^. sup^ ^<%l<^^® ^ approfu^h 

j nearest tp the i^tyle of dramatic poetry ; no-^ 

g thing can be mpre serviceable to the impipove^ 

I ment of i^;1;ipn and ebqu^ce. 

, To those of the bar, the pulpit, or the se«: 

nate, we wpuld, with sijibniisusion, offe^r a few 

remarks, which, we trust, will, on eonsidera^ 

ticm, be dj^med aj&not altogether usele^ ; and 

the first of y^bich is the art of var;ying tlu^ 

voice accp(:($ng to tjie several, Q?^, or jpaiU: 

ter of yp^r dipM^oifrse, sermon, w pleadings 

which ypH may dd^ver ; you should on ^ 

ocQafiicH)^ b^i^ wi)th. a low wd de}ibe«d)6 

voioe flwl msnnfflf > njx^ only i» i^eg^d of tlw^ 
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deference and respect yon ought to pay jw 
auditors, but forthebettermanagemexitofjfiv 
voice, taking with you the calm state c^jM 
hearers, when you begin to speak, andnk 
it by degrees to that hei^t of pession, i 
warmth, as may be necessary for your ptf^ 
pose, and the energy of your subject; (A» 
wise you would put yourself out of hteA 
for want of moderation at the commeDoe- 
ment, and consequently, unable to he^ite 
the more important parts of your speech, to 
a degree above the b^innmg ;- nor shooH 
you begin in so low fl tone, as not tob 
heard by more than the few who may chBiMe 
to be nearest to you ; you must pitch yoor 
voice so distinct and clear, that every indlti- 
dual of your audience may hear vdthoot dt 
iBculty or trouble ; still it must contain no- 
thing of that force or energy which is pitjper 
to passion. We would have the b^inning, 
insinuating, soft, and easy, and in a tone 
more low, more humble, than the subsequent 
matter of discourse, nor has the speaks an; 
occasion to raise his vc»ce to any great 
stretch of passion inthepropositic»i, ornaria- 
^00 of his subject, that being the plae^ of 
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(IjoB.; ^pQtfeatthe \Qige\me\ma only need of 
bM% ^ ^f^^ higher thpn the b^inniiig; 
tl^ speaker iQU$t be dJ^tmct fmd , reticulate, 
^fffl t^g :^ gronnd work of the whole ; 
^ Tj[^ic€^mwt^b€^;P^ectly, beard,, wd under- 
^ififfOdy or ibid fQijga^^ the 

il))ricinust M to the ground. 

< The di^^preoce of action^ md events must 
il^tnrally vary the manner of .the speaker's 
^very, for tj^e^gr^ateststr^s of your dis- 
course Ue^Jn cpnQnning.youriOwn argu- 
iipeqts, and refuting those of your adversary. 
Vi^«n the sp^^ cpmes to the^nimming up 
9l^the whple^ after the oonfutntion, he ought 
tQpau$e».l^ h^in a^in, with alowo-tone, 
I9d a.dilp^nt;9$;GeQt^ from the Jast cadence of 
Ills voice; jth^ grfiduaUy increasing his tone, 
\m loay then hre^ into a louder voice, and 
iDrry it on so to the end with more spirit and 
dn^gyof {»;onunci9tion, which wouki seem 
to give. .fin assurance in the justice of his 

3ause, and strike conviction to his hearers in 
hat and his integrity. 

We vdll now add a few more words, which 
WB trust iwiU assiit the actor, (nreadier^ or 



*m 
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pleader^intbiQ varyiVig afthe^ve$«i^ i'^ISf, 
so necessary, for a speaker of arty -kind i 
public, we will tlierefore commence wilhllii. 
which is called an cxclamiition;.'' ' 
As it would be improper W i 
tliis with no louder voice, and 'n6i')i}tt(i|i 
fiiooate accent than the refit of his ^bj 
the very nature of the words givfr'^ 
the reason of it, as " Oh kortor^V^ '^^''fij 
unheard of cruelly .'" " Uneqital^dih 
"to stand in /car of r.either Gdd '^r'^ 
" Oh monstrous barbarity f to'Je&tiHif^ 
with thejiesk of his own sort ! t6rkakiim 
rent's bowth the grave of his own ckildY* 
might the sun turn back and not ^ve'l'^l"^ 
such a deed /"' — to speak such senlenfeei'liftl 



out an elevation of voice, would rt^tr^ 

flat and insipid, and rob them of aH 

dignity. The same exclamatoi 

livery must be used in a solemn 

oath, or vow, as " 7 swear by i 

saints above,'' — " by yon ruling pl^^ 
night"'—" by ail my hopes of happimiU 
ufLa." Such should be spoken ^ttth 
\ation of tone and voice, as may 
heaierg, tottcb^tlieir^ieerts-vrftli' 
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,/ijq|t^diiU t^m vnib a cold indifl^oce tffpro- 

. jji^yihen y^ address yoursdf to any one by 
^"way of an apostnq)h^ you ought to consider 
jf our own degree, and the circomstances of 
l^|n you speak to. 

I If you direct your disoonrse to any thing 
uianimate, you must raise your rcnoe above 
.^e ordinary and comnum tone, as ^ Oh, 
.^cured thirst of gold f how you constrain our 
..m^ul breasts T-^'^^^ Oh, now for everfare^ 
VKil the tranquil mind ; farewell content ^* 

IS you address yourself to Heaven, you 
nuist do it with reveience and solenmity, and 
f ilMij^ speMc in a higher strain, and loftier 
Vigsm of voic^ than if you were speaking to 
I tlibose who are upcm a level with you. 
,^ In a gradation, at climax, the voice must 
with the sent^M» dimb up by several de- 
grees of the sentence to the period, as ^* lujp- 
urjf is, born in the city'' — " Out of lurury 
ihere is a necessity that avarice should arise, 
from avarice must spring audacious boldness^ 
which must beget all manner of wickedness and 
mischief " 

There js in Shakespeare's Othdlo a beau- 

K 2 
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tifiil clinlAX of rage; iHtferftai^ted drij^trf dxit 
lines from lago. 

*' Villain, be sure you prove tnj love a wh6re ; 
Be sore of it, gfive m^ the odular proof; 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal son^y 
Thou hadit better have been bora a dog^ 
Than answer my wak'd wrath. 
Make me to see^t, or (at the least} so piv>Te it 
That the probation bear no hing^et aor loop. 
To han^ a doubt on ; or woe to thy life. 
If thou dost slander her, and torture me'^ 
Never pray more : abandon* all remorse ; 
On horror's head horrors accumulate ; 
I>o deeds to'make hidaveB weep, «n earth' ataniV, 
For nothittg^ canst thou to damoatibd add 
Greater than that." 

From the natuite (jf fiAd- Bpe^dii Ilk ^ 
cuttistaiiees MifiMcted ^tb H^ iv rinisl in 
6bvioiB»> even to the ib0Bme«A caftt^i^, dtf 
the voiod riiofdd Am v/iAk the woii^ flit 
idone m locKbiess, butalso with tf^diitte hssl; 
and i«{M uturaoce to th& M^. 

Hiose who hftve wteiiessed^ tkdDht^^elM 
excdktioe of Mr. Kean* in this {M^tioidtf 
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* Fourteen yeard ago we were deeired !«► go and 
see a young actor from the country attempt th^ psrt 
bfl!^hylock at Drnry-lane theatre, and^affwfts expHeeedtf, 
add another to the list of failures. WHen we gpt 
there not more than fifty people were in the pit^ sind 
th^re was that seh^e of pfigViotis dsdiiiation, irhieh a 
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j, i^jdifficiilt speech, will the better be enabled 
to judge how it ou^t to be spoken ; it is iib- 
'deed in his hands the acme of perfection, 

« nothiag iii the art can jpossibly exceed it. - 

t ' ' " ■ 

f ttira baoM nsiialfy inspires. WhMt th^ new"' iwift- 
didate:c&[^e on, there was a lightness in hisBtepi an 
Jf airy buoyancy and self-posseasi6n different from the 
( snllen, dodged; gaol delivery lot*' of the ttfiditwdal 
I Shylock of the sta^e. A vague expect&tioa fas ex- 
cited, and all w«nt on well ; but it was not till hecame 
to the pari, when leaning on his staff, he tells tlieiale 
of Jacob and hi* flock with the garralaus ease of okl 
age, and an animation of spirit, that seems, borne 
back to the olden time, and to the privileged eiAntple 
In which he exults, that it was plain a man of genlnt 
had lighted on the boards of Drury ; to those tvho bad 
jfie spirit afad oajodour to hail the lucky omen, tbe re- 
:.'qcilleQtien of that moment of startling, yet welcome 
/■urprize, will always be a proud and satisfactory one 
''*^e wished to see, after a lapse of some time and 
tvChep-chaogeB, whether the first impression would still 
^Jce^," true touch," and we found no difference; Be- 
^ilite£ tha'excellence of the impassioned parts of Kean's 
acting, there is a flexibility and indeflniteness of out* 
i^bw about iti like a figure with a landscape back 
noond— -^is'voicfc dwells and deepens at the mention of 
''Iwiacrfff trffte and ancient law, and he dwells de- 
- -lighted on any digression to distant times and places 
[.as a relief to his vindictiTe and rooted purpose. Of 
,.ail Mr. Kean's perrormances we think this the most 
;^aullles» and least inannered, always excepting hii 
. Othello, which is equally perfect and twenty times 
;, more powerful. Mr. Kean succeeded so well in the 
f part in which he came out, that with the diffidence ol 
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tkn ooce idpoMoA^ citfair kr tiw twybahg 
of 0evend seDtenoes, or in oc ww efl clawAirf 
the imae aentmoe, iriMntiM wotd loail k 
gouoded always in the tame toney faufc ^Sfk 
ently from the other parte cf Ifaa^ qpwdiy m 
''doesDdttfaeiiiglitiygiiafdaof therCkSfif* 
fiwt jou at ^lU^-^-msL at 0/f the vi^ttkes; of 
the city*^«*not at 0tf the pwi^'a \mi^ 
not at d// the argai&eDt of all iuHiddMbk 
laen/'---'^^ you hment the Iom of tJbrealtorin 
armies, Mark ArUmyAeiitxiS^isAihfeii^ 
reaent the death of so maay lioble dHaam^ 
Mark Antony was thdr debth — the aath»- 
rity of the senate is iuvaded^ Mark AMmi 

the tbilitiei of othen so uftlund. to m^ it was enncluM 
by the Manager he eoald do nothing elae^ mui ha fa 
kept in it so long that he had nearly failed io Riciaii 
till the dying ffcene bofo down all oppoaitieii by t 
withering spell, and as if a pretematural beiag M 
Tiobly taken possession of his form, ami made the s^ 
tbdsiasm the greater from the uneertainiy that] faal 
before prevaiM* iSir Giles OTerroash ttrnpimd kia 
with the players and the town^ and Qthello with tk 
critks. He tGat has doneagsiiigle thing that othen nem 
fbcget,and feel ennobled wheqefer tJhey Ihiak ef^assi 
not regre;t his having been, and may throw asklelidi 
fleshly doll like aay other woni ooi part i^nUefalaad 
contented. 
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inrades it." As for seot^ices, some are 
vecy slnvt, ami tJio;^e not spc^eo in a breath' 
would be maimed. 

There are others, M4iich are sometliing 
longer, yet do not exceed tlie power of being; 
spofaeD withoat dravtiog the breath; for a 
period so proDounced, sounds and comes 
vt'itii more force than it otheiwise would do 
with several breathings ; hot when tlie pe- 
riod is long, yon ought to fetch your breath 
at the several stops, after a semi-coloD, or at 
least after a colon, for to do it otherwise, or 
uftciier, would destroy the harmony of the 



It is, we know, proper to pause at every 
period ; bnt it ought to be of short duration 
on s^itences which aie sbort, and longer oa 
those which are of greater extent. 

When you have a period tliat requires an 
elevation of voice, yon must manage your 
voice with the greater mod^ation on those 
"which precedes if; for by employing your 
M^Htle force upon tliose, you are obliged to 
sfieak this more io^rtBiit one more hw- 
^nd\y, which requires more fivce and vn 
gour. 



• Trtiis amoog rainy other t1fing%;^ likmew 
uotuiportant they mi^y- seem, 'deserves the 
speaker's strictest core and atttetkm : tridi- 
ont x^iiich, the stiident, Tvfaether densned for 
the bar; the pnlprt,' or the stage, will mak 
but slow progress', and wiH sddom arrive A 
perfection. 

Besides these qualifications of mmd, his 
body ought to possess several that are in*s- 
pensably requisite ; he should not be too tall, 
nor too short, but of a moderate size ; n&tbsr 
too fleshy, nor over lean ; he should be of an 
iacti ve, pliant, and compacted body ; a know- 
ledge of fencing and dancing ; well read k 
ancient and modeita history ; a correct know- 
ledge of the costume of the di^rent oatioDs, 
>o as to be enabled to dress his characters 
vvith propriety and correctness ; abstemious, 
studious, and diligent, well gifted by natui^ ; 
iijided by. such acquirements and acconiplisfa- 
me»t3, he possesses all that may be requisite 
for the formation of a good actor. 

By some we are aware, we shalt be asked, 
is not confidence aiL ess^tial requisite? to 
which we r^ly, yes, to a certain extent, a 
becoming confidence id necessary; but let 
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^ them bewwer iv>t tQ;i?^^ 

I sh&w it^ . for diffidence is j^enei^dly found jthe 

^ iDfiiperable aawciate of understanding ; it 

1^ Hmy ; ^ebeckiresolution, ai^ o^truct perforniT 

^ s^n^ fafOt compensates its embarrassnient^ $y 

,, i^hcve' important advantages ; Jt conciliates 

the proud, and softens the severe, averts envy 

from excellwce, and oensure from miscar- 

rutge. 

, Haying brought our labours to a closed 
ivitb what success we know not, time, chance, 
and the forbearance, the kindness of our 
readers alone, can determine ; we throw oiirr 
sdves on their indulgence. Dr. Johnson 
somewhere says, ^' he that commences a 
writer is a kind of challenger, whom every 
one has a right to attack, since he quits 
the conunon rank of life, steps forward be- 
yond the lists, and offers his merit to the 
public judgment." To commence author, is to 
daim praise, and no man ccm justly aspire to 
the honour Init at the hazard of disgrace. 

m 

THE END. 
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